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Before you buy another Kecord, 
be sure you have to guide you 


THE LONDON 
JAZZ CLUB’S 
14 Page JAZZ CATALOGUE 


(Details of all the Jazz Issues, and up-to-date News Items) 


oe 


Join our 5,000 contented customers 
now, for a Prompt AND SAFE Mail 


Order Service. S.A.E. to— 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 
82, High Street 

ST. JOHNS WOOD, N.W.8 


(3 minutes from St. Johns Wood Tube) 
Telephone : PRimrose 6725 


JAZZ COLLECTOR Announces - 


From one of the Greatest Jazzmen of all time, 
two new sides of solo piano, released in October. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON 
L 80 — STRATFORD HUNCH—SHREVEPORT STOMP 


Previous Issues again available 


NEW ORLEANS RYTHYM KINGS (Mares, Brunies, Rappolo) 


L27 — SHIMME SHA WABBLE—ANGRY 
KING OLIVER 
L59 — IN HARLEMS ARABY— 


CLOSE FIT BLUES (very rare Cl. Williams group) 
BUCKTOWN FIVE (Spanier, De Faut) 
L12 — CHICAGO BLUES—REALLY A PAIN 
L23 — MOBILE BLUES—STEADY ROLL BLUES 
DIXIE FOUR (Tremendous Blythe Piano & Lindsay Bass) 
L26 — ST. LOUIS MAN—KENTUCKY STOMP 


*‘L’ Series 10 inch 7/6 (inc. Tax) 
Produced by 
SALZZ SELECTION 


65. BRAMBER ROAD. W. KENSINGTON 
LONDON, W. 14. 


THE 

TEMPO RECORD SHOP 
Offers 

MAHALIA JACKSON 

| CAN PUT MY TRUST IN JESUS 

Let the Power of the Holy Ghost Follow You ;  10/- 

KID ORY DIXiELAND JUBILEE 

SAVOY BLUES—12th. STREET RAG 

TIGER RAG—EH LA BAS , 10/- each 


BERTRANDS WASHBOARD WIZARDS (Armstrong, Dodds) 
EASY COME EASY GO—BLUE STAMPEDE 


I’m Goin’ Huntin’—lf You want to be my Sugar Papa) 10/6 each 
CHICAGO FOOTWARMERS (Dodds, Ory) 
MY GIRL—SWEEP ‘EM CLEAN 
LADY LOVE—BROWN BOTTOM BESS | 10/6 each 
KING OLIVER’S JAZZ BAND 
SOBBIN’ BLUES—SWEET LOVIN’ MAN — 10/6 


Do NOT send cash. Despatched C.O.D. only. Request anything 
else you wish—If it’s in stock, it will be sent, if not in stock—we’ll 
try and get it for you. All above discs are NEW—none secondhand 
(no boot polish)—just brand new—don’t waste valuable cash—a P.C. 
is sufficient, 


42, THURLOE STREET, S. KENSINGTON 


LONDON, S. W. 7. 
Member J.R.R.A. 
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RAGTIME vs 


| April, 1949, | had an opportunity to doa 

short piece for the RECORD CHANGER 
dealing with the influence of ragtime on Jelly 
Roll Morton. Among other things, | re- 
marked, in a somewhat off-hand fashion, that 
the history of ragtime had been almost wholly 
neglected in the usual jazz chronicles, adding 
that the blues, if anything, had been over- 
documented, in some phases out of all pro- 
portion to their musical worth, certainly from 
the viewpoint of anyone seriously concerned 
with the origins of jazz. To compound a 
heresy, | went on to state that the blues, as 
such, constituted only one of the two main 
sources of material entering into the total 
picture, and that it was quite possible, even 
likely, that time might prove them to be the 
lesser of the two. 

The foregoing observations, as | re-type 
them, strike me now, as they did then, as a 
trifle innocuous, to say the very least. How- 
ever, for the benefit of friends of jazz over- 
seas, who may not be acquainted with the 
nervousness and timidity of some of our 
native cats in the presence of novel and 
independent ideas, | could not have committed 
a more grievous offence against dear old 
Status Quo had | been guilty, say, of imagining 
the King’s death, or even the Queen’s legs. 
Lest anyone think | am spoofing, almost at 
once, an ailing sage sprang literally, if not 
figuratively, from his hospital bed-pan, 
accusing me of distortions of fact and main- 
taining with considerable vigour for a sick 
man that the blues are, were, and always have 
been the principal source of later jazz style. 


A MUSIC OF PROTEST ? 
Speaking simply as a musician, | must admit 


by 


KAY C. THOMPSON. 


Ko-Ko : Well, a nice mess you've got us 
into, with your nodding head... 
Pooh-Bah : Merely corroborative detail, 
intended to give artistic verisi- 
militude to an otherwise bald 

and unconvincing narrative. 


THE MIKADO. 


that the notion that later jazz came from the 
folk blues and that ragtime was an ‘‘ offshoot ’’ 
of no real consequence is one that has long 
impressed me as an excellent example of the 
logical difficulties that invariably arise when- 
ever inexperienced laymen are unable to 
discover the most elementary connections 
between musical events. Indeed, as far as | 
am concerned, it is as absurd, preposterous, 
and out-of-date as the belief in a flat earth. 
Of course, at the outset, | would like to make 
it abundantly plain that my quarrel is less 
with the proponents of the blues theory than 
it is with the theory itself. That is to say, | 
reject it on the grounds that it fails to include 
all of the known facts. Admittedly, this is a 
major defect, for as every schoolboy ought to 


THE BLUES 


know, a clear and complete account is the 
primary function of any theory, regardless of 
its sphere of application. To some, this 
complaint may seem academic, but | assure 
them, it is not. In the absence of a reliable 
description of what happened, the majority 
of our self-styled jazz authorities are now so 
hopelessly out of touch with musical realities 
that their vaporizings have grown progres- 
sively pathetic. Witness, if you please, the 
notion that jazz is a music of protest. With 
the blues theory thus reduced to its final 
absurdity, obviously, our ideas are badly in 
need of substantial readjustment, assuming 
that we sincerely wish to establish jazz 
appreciation on anything remotely resembling 
an enlightened basis. 


THE BLUES THEORY. 

That there are a number of valid reasons 
why the blues theory of jazz origins is entirely 
obsolete should be apparent to any thoughtful 
person, i.e., to anyone with a mentality above 
that of the average jazz historian. This is 
true particularly of the individual, who has 
made an honest effort to assimilate recent 
writings, and therefore, | propose to devote 
the present occasion to a hostile review of 
some of the more prominent objections to the 
blues theory. However, before | do so, it 
might pay us to consider the background of 
the blues theory. In short, how did we 
arrive at our present misconceptions ? 

At the risk of over-simplifying, | think that 
we might attribute our plight in large measure 
to the early promotional activities of one 
W. C. Handy, who, as readers hardly need to 
be reminded, specialized in collecting con- 
temporary Negro folk songs, and adapting 
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them to the requirements of the music 
publishing business. It goes without saying 
that Handy’s effort was not original. Neither 
were the results especially distinguished, in 
connection with which it is ironic to note that 
early copies of his St. Louis Blues carried a 
blurb extolling it as ‘‘ the most widely known 
ragtime composition.’’ Granted that this bit 
of blatancy was resorted to long before the 
jazz blues had enjoyed commercial success 
and long before a variety of jazz blues singers 
named Smith had exerted their immense 
fascination, it was clearly indicative of the 
degree to which everyone in those days, 
Handy included, wanted in on Mr. Joplin’s 
ragtime act. 

Plainly enough, it is ridiculous to infer from 
Handy’s use of folk blues material that jazz 
itself pursued a like course. Nevertheless, 
by a non sequitur peculiar to so much of our 
critical thinking, that, in effect, is precisely 
what occurred, and in later years, when some 
of Handy’s more outrageous claims had been 
exploded, he found himself replaced in 
appreciative circles by folk artists, such as 
Leadbelly, whose musical wares were widely 
promoted as the only authentic prototype of 
later jazz. Without seeking to impugn 
Huddie Ledbetter’s abilities as a folk player 
operating at a perpetual folk level, | must 
confess, if he represented the real roots of 
jazz, then a strangely anemic parent had a 
surprisingly robust offspring. Moreover, the 
act of enshrining him at the expense of a 
really first-rate musician, such as Joplin, is, 
to my way of thinking, as monstrous as that 
of exalting an ignorant Polish peasant in 
preference to the immortal Paderewski. 

MUSICIANS’ VIEWS. 

Turning now to some of the principal 
objections that militate against the blues 
theory, we might profitably commence with 
the fact that it makes no provision whatever 
for the contradictory testimony of expert 
witnesses, such as S. Brun Campbell, the 
original Ragtime Kid of the 1890s, or Roy J. 
Carew, a life-long student of ragtime, who 
lived in New Orleans in the early 1900s. 
Both men were present when early events 
took place. Furthermore, both men knew 
many of the early musicians, who determined 
the shape of things to come. Of course, as 
far as that goes, it should be noted that the 
blues theory does not make allowance for the 
dissenting opinions of distinguished New 
Orleans pioneers, such as Louis Armstrong, 
Kid Ory, Baby Dodds, Sidney Bechet, and 
others, all of whom have stressed the funda- 
mental importance of ragtime. To list their 
collective views would, | fear, be repetitious, 
and for present purposes, it is sufficient to 
quote Louis Armstrong, who, in an exclusive 
statement intended for JAZZ JOURNAL, 
remarked as follows: ‘‘| cut my eye-teeth 
on Scott Joplin. That is the rea! music,” 
adding that he regarded ragtime as the 
rudiments of successful jazz execution. 

Meanwhile, to resume the present dis- 


cussion, the blues theory does not recognize 
the fact, and it is a fact, that later jazz is merely 
the culminating phase of a Negro dance 
tradition that commenced more than 200 
years ago ; in other words, long before the 
folk blues, to say nothing of the spirituals 
from which the folk blues in part derived. 
This oversight will also explain why the blues 
theory is unable to picture jazz evolution in 
terms of its actual growth and continuity. 
Instead, it prefers to describe jazz as a pheno- 
menon that occurred by more or less spon- 
taneous means in 1895, or whatever other 
date happens to enjoy prevailing fancy. 

To my mind, such proceedings are nonsen- 
sical. | speak without exaggeration, for it is 
perfectly possible to reconstruct a unified and 
orderly sequence of events, beginning with 
the simplest plantation dances of the I8th 
century (which were scarcely more than jigs); 
next, the cakewalks and ragtime dance music 
of the succeeding 19th century ; and last, 
the later jazz of the present 20th century. 
This failure to link consecutive developments 
is, in turn, related toacorollary one. Namely, 
the inability of the blues theory to account 
for the fact that the folk blues and ragtime 
were different types of music evolved under 
different sets of circumstances by different 
Negro individuals acting in response to 
different human needs. 

The folk blues, for instance, were largely, 
if not wholly, vocal, whereas ragtime was 
predominantly instrumental. Again, the folk 
blues were the product of a largely illiterate 
people, most of whom were day labourers, 
whereas ragtime was the achievement of a 
more sophisticated class, many of whom were 
highly literate musicians. 

OLIVER PLAYED RAGTIME. 

Needless to relate, the blues theory 
contains still other logical short-comings. 
For example, it seems to be totally incapable 
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of explaining the fact that there are innumer- 
able similarities between ragtime and later 
jazz, choosing to ignore, or deny them. This 
is a curious matter, for by comparison, 
resemblances between the folk blues and the 
best later jazz are few and far between. 
Moreover, when they do occur, they may 
often be quite misleading. In this connection, 
it should be understood that the folk blues 
had no discernible influence on early jazz 
development prior to 1900. Subsequent to 
that date, the influence of the folk blues was 
confined chiefly to that of lending tonal 
colouration —a ‘‘flavour’’ as Jelly Roll 
Morton put it — to a form of Negro music, 
which, as we have seen, had long been 
established. Other than that, and apart from 
creating a new interest in the subject matter 
of popular lyrics, further blues influence is 
difficult to detect. One could, | suppose, 
trace the riff, or variation, school of later jazz 
playing to fragmentary conceptions of the sort 
found in folk blues singing. However, as 
Louis Armstrong has pointed out, the undue 
use of riffs, which achieved its last gasp in the 
days of Le Bop, can hardly be termed a happy 
one. In fact, it was a feature of Louis’ earlier 
style that King Oliver felt obliged to dis- 
courage, when Louis joined him in the 1920s. 
This information is significant, for while it is 
true that Oliver’s band played many numbers 
bearing a blues title, one cannot get around 
the fact that such compositions received a 
decided ragtime treatment. 


In rebuttal, it might be submitted that some 
of the opinions expressed above would appear 
to be at war with a frequently cited jazz 
composition, Michigan Water Blues. This 
number is of interest here only because its 
date of publication is sometimes given as 
1892. Thus, it would seem to antedate the 
earliest ragtime efforts of Turpin, Krell, and 
Joplin. As it happens, this date is not correct. 
It owes its existence to a printer’s error anda 
writer’s illegible hand, and while Michigan 
Water Blues may have been performed as 
early as 1905, it was not published until 1920, 
and then only ‘under the authorship of 
Clarence Williams, and not Tony Jackson. 
No doubt, incidents of this kind are unavoid- 
able. However, there is little question that 
they go a long way toward un-explaining a lot 
of garbled history. 

RELIGIOUS MUSIC. 

While | am still disposed to anticipate angry 
objections from blues die-hards, it might be 
worth our while to consider the existence of 
ragtime traces in early spirituals of the 1880s, 
since they are sometimes offered as ‘‘ evi- 
dence’’ that ragtime stemmed from the 
same sources as the folk blues and was there- 
fore influenced by them. Actually, traces of 
the sort remarked upon confirm an altogether 
opposite view, for as early as 1867, qualified 
observers reported on the fact that the 
composers of spirituals had liberally borrowed 
from contemporary Negro dance musicians 
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on the rather reasonable assumption that it 
was ‘“‘not right the Devil should have all 
the good tunes.”’ 

As usual, this news cannot be fitted within 
the blues theory of jazz origins. Neverthe- 
less, it cannot be dismissed, for it is well 
known that there was a large body of com- 
petent Negro dance musicians more than 100 
years ago, a fact that should explain, once and 
for all, why the composers of Negro religious 
music were tempted to help themselves. 
Indeed, that they should have done so is 
exactly what any informed student of musical 
evolution would expect, for it is a truism that 
cultural exchange regularly occurs from the 
more literate to the less literate, and not vice 
versa. Indeed, the latter rarely have much to 
offer, except perhaps as an example of what 
to avoid. 

EUROPEAN MUSIC. 

Since we have touched upon the question 
of cultural exchange in the manner in which 
we have, it is only fitting to call attention, 
once again, to the fact that there are innumer- 
able similarities between ragtime and earlier 
European dance forms. To select just one 
instance, the walking bass, which is usually 
identified with boogie-woogie players, was 
first used by ragtime musicians, who derived 
it from rhythmic fingering exercises of the 
kind commonly found in the European classics. 
In later years, this device was appropriated 
by blues-style pianists, in whose hands, it 
eventually degenerated into what might be 
termed ‘‘ poor man’s ’’ left hand. 

To detail all of the jazz ideas that were 
classically inspired would be a lengthy affair. 
However, they are so plentiful that they 
support the conclusion that Western music 
was to early Negro dance music what Western 
religion was in the case of the spirituals. 
Embarassing as this view must be to the blues 
theory, since it places a childishly romantic 
premium upon music conceived in poverty, 
ignorance, and superstition, it might be added 
that it is entirely in accord with the accepted 
findings of modern sociology, which holds that 
the institutions and behaviour patterns of the 
American Negro are of Western origin, and 
not of African importation. From this it 
follows that the Negro Greats who invented 
jazz were a far cry from the implausible Uncle 
Toms so often conjured for us by a host of 
impressionable folk blues theorists. Indeed, 
the figure that is now beginning to emerge 
from the confused state of our literature is a 
far more heroic one and more nearly tailored 
along the lines of a Sidney Bechet riding in a 
late model Cadillac. 

| am reminded at this point of Sidney, for 

when he heard that | was planning an article 
on Jelly Roll Morton’s debt to ragtime, he 
was moved to observe : ‘‘ My God, | thought 
everyone knew about that!’’ As a rule, 
Sidney’s judgment is excellent, but on this 
occasion, he reckoned without our Pooh- 
Bahs. 


Te? study Perfect records thoroughly, it is 

necessary to go back to the dim past of 
recording history, to the days of the Pathé 
Fréres of France, who at the end of the nine- 
teenth century were manufacturing cylinders 
in competition with Edison, and to whom 
falls the singular honour of having been the 
first recording company to capture on wax the 
voice of Enrico Caruso, announcing himself, 
and thus leaving the only known records of 
his speaking voice. 


After some success in the cylinder market 
in England and on the Continent, Pathé 
launched out into the disc world, with hill- 
and-dale records of the oddest sizes — eight 
— ten — eleven-and-a-half and even fourteen- 
inch examples being well-known —and it 
seems that sometime during the latter part of 
the first World War, they commenced manu- 
facture of these discs in America. Hitherto, 
there had been no labels ; the pressings, 
done in Belgium irrespective of where they 
were recorded, bore the title, artist and other 
details in an arc described round the inside 
of the last groove, which was the starting- 
point for the needle, the details being etched 
in the wax by hand, and filled in with off- 
yellow ink, to make them more legible. 
Cylinders continued to be made of the same 
performances as on the discs, and bearing the 
same catalogue- and matrix-numbers, and the 
exact similarity between the performances of 
cylinder and disc suggests that the recording 
was simultaneous. Incidentally, | have a 
Pathé cylinder, of about 1900, of the Band of 
the Garde Républicaine playing At A Georgia 
Camp Meeting, ‘‘for the Pathé Company, 
London,”’ quoting the announcer. 


BIRTH OF PERFECT. 


With the setting-up in New York of a 
studio and a company to handle Pathé 
products in America, it was decided to issue 
records cut by the hill-and-dale system, still 
competing with Edison, and by the more 
usual lateral method, competing, somewhat 
optimistically, with Victor and Columbia, and 
the other major companies. The slate- 
coloured label with the famous red cockerel 
trade-mark (originally captioned with the 
motto Je chante haut et clair) is a fairly 
familiar sight to most keen junk-shoppers ; 
it is found on the hill-and-dale Pathés. 

The matrix series in America commenced 


American Reeords 


No. 7—PERFECT 


By BRIAN RUST. 


at 68000, and was retained for the laterals, 
known as Perfect records. Later on, with a 
neat black and gold label designed very 
similarly to our Actuelle, and under the name 
Pathé, the same records appeared, also 
lateral-cut, with a catalogue number starting 
at 036000. The Perfects, starting at 14000, 
had tasteful maroon labels with gold lettering, 
embodying two naked girls apparently 
engaged in worshipping the sun. This design 
persisted for Perfect throughout its career as 
a make on the American market, from the 
earliest days when the wax was almost black, 
through the brown-wax period of the mid- 
*twenties, to the black wax days of the 
*thirties under the banner (no pun intended !) 
of the American Record Corporation, also 
responsible for Banner, Oriole, Melotone, 
Vocalion and Columbia, inter alia. In England, 
of course, the American Perfect masters were 
released under the Actuelle label, and also 
— doubtless under some pool arrangement 
long forgotten—on Grafton, Ideal-Scala, 
and of course, Perfect, bearing exactly 
similar labels to their American opposite 
number. 


In 1923, the existing matrix series having 
reached well beyond 70000, it was changed 
to 105000, and reached over 108000 before it 
was withdrawn in 1930. Records bearing 
this serial are to be found on Cameo, thus on 
English Dominion, in addition to the Cameo 
number, and of course it is well-known that 
many of the latter-day six-figure Perfect 
matrices were used to press Banners and 
associated labels, even before the advent of 
the American Record Corporation. 


POOR QUALITY. 


The quality of Perfect records was hardly 
what their manufacturers claimed for them ; 
the tone was boxy, and while there are many 
OKeh, Victor and other makes which, though 
acoustic, might well be electric recordings, 
there can never be any doubt as to the anti- 
quated method used for Perfect. Since the 
studio was in New York, and the ambit of 
the firm never extended outside the city 
limits, all the talent on Perfect records was 
of New York musicians, hence a large number 
of records appear on this label by the Original 
Memphis Five, Nathan Glantz, the saxo- 
phonist, and his orchestra, Sam Lanin of 
course, and later on, the Red Heads and Cliff 
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Edwards, jointly and severally. Some of the 
rarest Duke Ellington records appeared on 
Perfect at the end of 1925, and up to 1927 ; 
there were comparatively few blues singers, 
but Fletcher Henderson made several quite 
interesting titles while Louis Armstrong was 
in the brass team, such as Poplar Street Blues, 
which was labelled ‘‘ Southampton Society 
Orchestra.’’ From this, it will be seen that, 
apart possibly from the Hendersons with 
Louis, there is little to interest the New 
Orleans collector on Perfect ; as one of these 
degenerates, | find the label of interest chiefly 
as a source of recordings of Tito Schipa, who 
made a number of operatic excerpts which he 
never repeated on Victor, and was with the 
Russian bass Adamo Didur and the soprano 
Fanny Heldy among the few great singers on 
the Pathé roster. 


The Pathé name has !ong since disappeared 
from the American scene, but in France it is 
still used to cover one of the makes prepared 
by the French equivalent of E.M.I.  Pre- 
sumably this means that legally, that body 
owns most if not all the Perfect masters, and 
thus the dubbing of Perfect records is illegal. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch Heuse Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays & Thursdays 
7-30 p.m., and Saturday afternoons, 11, Gt. Newport 
Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Beth Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Sunday 7-30 p.m. 6, 
New Compton Street, off Charing Cross Road. 
THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 
session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdey 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
Manchester. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


AS a talking point, the old ‘* Must critics 

be musicians ?’’ argument is by now 
wearing distinctly thin. Until reading the 
Davis/Clarke ‘‘ Company of Two” article 
last month, | had almost dared to hope that 
it had been laid to rest, but | was apparently 
mistaken. | was certainly sorry to see those 
two critics — whose satirical contributions 
to JAZZ JOURNAL | usually enjoy more than 
anyone else’s — had allowed their talent for 
satire to degenerate into a talent for sarcasm; 
by no means the same thing. They even 
forget themselves to the extent of bringing 
forth a false simile : if music critics must be 
musicians, they say, then dramatic critics 
must be playwrights, and film critics film 
stars. 

There are two obvious fallacies here. First, 
neither Maurice Burman nor | (and we are 
presumably the ‘‘ Council of Two’’) have 
ever suggested that only professional music- 
ians are qualified to be critics. That is a 
ridiculous assertion, and to my knowledge 
no one has ever made it. Secondly, the 
simile is not a just one, in that music is a 
language. That it is necessary to understand 
the language of music before attempting to 
criticise it is a proposition | will defend to the 
last, just as to criticise a French play one must 
first learn to understand French. 

Let me put my point of view once and for 
all as clearly as|can. To assess the value of an 
Erroll Garner record, one need not be able to 
play the piano as well as Erroll Garner. One 
must, however, be able to understand the 
processes which have gone into its creation. 
Surely, before attempting to criticise ‘* Vol- 
pone ’’ one must first have become quite 
conversant with the technique of blank verse, 
together with its laws and principles ? 

Permit me to introduce the Council of 
Several Hundred. Because they find some 
pictures pretty to look at, they are Art 
Critics ; because the Beethoven symplhionies 
uplift them they are Music Critics ; because 
Baby Dodds makes them tap their feet they 
are Jazz Critics. They can name all the Pre- 
Raphaelites, they know the birthplace and 
dates of all the great composers, and they 
could write out ‘‘ Hot Discography ’’ from 
memory. Their names are not John Davis or 
Gray Clarke but Legion, and one or two of 
them (at least) are reading this article at this 
very moment. 

They too, like Davis and Clarke, can resort 
to the old trick of quoting a few musicians’ 
critical dicta which didn’t stand the test of 
time, in an effort to discredit the whole. 


By STEVE RACE. 


(Actually | could have given them a number of 
far better examples than the ones they chose; 
Spohr on Beethoven, Mendelssohn on 
Berlioz, or Hugo Wolf on Brahms). They can 
even say ‘‘ All criticism is largely a matter of 
opinion,”’ as if that were a great intellectual 
discovery, rather than the most antiquated 
truism in critical philosophy. The one thing 
the Council of Several Hundred can never do 
is support their opinions and theories with 
fact. 


It has often been said that musicians make 
bad critics because they are blinded by 
technical prowess. | personally believe quite 
the reverse to be true: the layman is far 
more likely to be taken in by exhibitionism 
than the man who — to some small extent — 
can do it himself. The ideal critic, to my 
mind, is a man of catholic taste who under- 
stands some musical theory and plays an 
instrument in his spare time. He will not 
meticulously tender his every critical decision 
as an ‘*Opinon,’’ because if he does his 
writings will be peppered with phrases like 
think... ’’ and ‘‘In my own personal 
opinion... ’’ and will consequently be quite 
unreadable. 


There lies the answer to Mr. Ashton of 
Wigan, who wrote in his ‘‘ Open Letter to 
Mr. Turley ’’: ‘Are you such a youngster 
in the world of jazz appreciation that you can 
still read . . . articles by Messrs. Race and 
Burman ? Do you not yet know that ‘| 
think ’ is a near-forbidden phrase in the same 
world ? Say a thing ‘is’ or ‘is’nt,’ and 
become a notable critic overnight, but don’t 
invite criticism and sneers by suggesting that 
you merely have an opinion.’’ The whole 
case against that outburst (in my opinion) 
was given by a much earlier correspondent 
to JAZZ JOURNAL — | have forgotten his 
name — who replied quite simply to a critic 
with ‘‘l am not in the habit of holding 
opinions other than my own.”’ I’m not even 
sure someone else didn’t say the same thing 
before him. 


| submit that the very words at the head of 
this article — ‘‘ By Steve Race ’’— absolve 
me from the necessity of saying ‘‘| think ’’ 
somewhere in every sentence. Mr. Ashton 
should remember that the primary function 
of every critic is to be readable, otherwise no 
one will read him. Of course Burman and | 
merely hold opinions; we know it well 
enough, but apparently only to Mr. Ashton is 
it necessary to say so a dozen times a month. 
Wake up, old man — you don’t even expect 
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LLOYD GLENN 


New Orleans, La. 
Dear Friend, 

When you come to New Orleans, why 
don’t you drop into the Paddock Lounge at 
309 Bourbon and hear the kind of music my 
band puts down every night. 

(signed) Oscar ‘* Papa ’’ Celestin. 
My overburdened postman included the 
above card with one of his daily loads. 
Needless to say, to accept such an invitation 
would be far from distasteful . . . Imagine, 
after a few hours aloft ... NEW ORLEANS. 
Creole Gumbo, Cubiar, Oysters raw... 
hmmmm ! Bourbon Street, Alphonse Picou, 
Those Creole Belles... HMMMM !! Down 
where the Mississippi delta enjoys the caress 
of the Gulf Coast. Let’s hop old Smokey 
Mary and head towards Lake Ponchartrain 
... Let’s... (and then I glanced toward the 
calendar and my lethargic condition vanished ; 
JAZZ JOURNAL deadline and I’ve got to 
report ...). 

THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE . . . After several 
months in Chicago, Zutty ‘‘ Face ’’ Singleton 
returned to the Southland with a lavish 
opening at Club 47. Practically every jazz 
musician in town attended the off-night bash 
which featured an ‘‘ on the house ’’ Chinese 
dinner. Everybody ate and played except 
your reporter who just ate and ate (and 
listened) . . . Joe Sullivan back in town for a 
short stint at the Music Box. Joe’s booking 


Blesh and Borneman to do that. 
* * * * 
CODA. 

“| consider criticism absolutely useless ; 
. .. Criticism as a rule is the opinion some 
gentleman or another has of a work. How 
should such an opinion be of any use to art ?”’ 
Vincent D’Indy (1899). 


was for four weeks but after seven 
days, he pulled out because of friction 
with the management. Sullivan is 
planning to return Northward with a 
band. He is considering Wild Bill and 
Albert Nicholas for San Francisco Hang- 
over job .. . Dink Johnson is ill. He 
lives in nearby Santa Barbara . . 
Lloyd Glenn, pianist with Kid Ory’s 
band at Lyman’s (see pic), is also rec- 
ording supervisor for Swing Time 
Records. Lloyd has several tunes on the 
current race hit lists . . . The Third Annual 
Dixieland Jubilee gets underway in two 
weeks with Sharkey Bonano and the Castle 
Band in featured spots. The only local 
band not signed for the bash is Kid Ory’s. 
Seems that the management of Lyman’s 
refused to allow the band to appear. . 
Billie Holiday, sans gardenia, appearing 
nightly at the Oasis ; Cab Calloway opens 
next week then Louis Armstrong All Stars... 
Julia Lee completed a stint at Tiffany and 
Tatum took over. Lionel Hampton returns 
to town with stage show at the Orpheum 
Theatre. Incidentally, it is estimated that 
191 million persons heard Hamp’s Armed 
Forces Radio Service transcribed show. The 
programme was recorded here a few months 
ago then beamed to United Nations forces 
all over the world... 

Musical trends indicate a return of Hawaiian 
music to the public fancy. If George Lewis’s 
Yacka Hula Hicky Dula is an indication of 
what’s to come, we should all recover from 
the apathetic mood with regard to Island 
music. The Charleston craze continues ; 
young dancers are discovering the rhythms 
that fascinated their parents a generation 
before. Despite its popularity, the 
Charleston has not been associated with 
James P. Johnson. George White modestly 
accepted credit for originating the dance but 
the composers of the Charleston remain 
obscure in the eyes of the general public... 
Same situation applies to Leadbelly and his 
current hit Irene. 

JAZZ ON RECORD . .. Best records heard 
this month appeared on the Joco label out of 
Northfield, Minnesota. These feature Doc 
Evans and his band and Dixieland fans are 
agreeing that these are superior to anything 
of the type heard for a long while . . . Decca 
continues to reap a perennial harvest with 
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The American Jazz 


Scene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


another crop of Louis Armstrong sides. In 
recent months Louis has been paired with 
Billie Holiday, Andrews Sisters, Ella Fitz- 
gerald and now he duets with Louis Jordan. 
Regardless of the company he keeps, The 
King continues to sound great... (even with 
La Vie en Rose) . . . The record companies 
continue issuing vocal sides of old jazz tunes. 
This month it’s At The Jazz Band Ball and 
Singing The Blues . . . The fireworks have 
begun on the reissue scene. Many Independ- 
ant labels are being sued by the majors and 
the outcome will be very interesting. A 
steady flow of dubbed reissues continue 
appearing (much to the satisfaction of the 
collectors and the dealers, who happily 
report heavy sales). Of course, there are 
those who feel that the original label on the 
disc improves the sound of a G- record. This 
group looks with scorn upon anyone low 
enough to play and seemingly enjoy hearing 
a clean vinylite surface give forth pleasing 
sounds . . . Brun Campbell has purchased 
25 records of Twelfth Street Rag played by the 
composer, Euday Bowman. 

SCENE AROUND .. . The N.B.C. Symphony 
has commissioned six composers to write 
about different sections of the city for the 
forthcoming Portrait of New York Suite. They 
include Duke Ellington, Vernon Duke, 
Sigmund Romberg and Aaron Copland. 
Suite will be performed and recorded with 
Toscanini conducting . . . From New York, 
Leonard Lyons reports : Duke Ellington, in 
Rome, received a phone call from Paris : 
‘This is an old pal of yours. Fly over, and 
meet me at the bar of the George V, at 4 p.m. 
and I'll surprise you. No, | won’t tell you 
who this is now.’’ The voice was familiar so 
Ellington flew to Paris, The caller had been 
Orson Welles and The Duke spent a month 
in Paris writing the music to Welles’ new 
shows... 

The New Orleans Jazz Club is doing a 
wonderful job with their new publication, 
‘* The Second Line.’’ Current issue contains 
articles by Brun Campbell, Peter Lucas, and 
the group’s president, Dr. Edmond Souchon. 

On our own front, The Southern California 
Hot Jazz Society has successfully launched 
their campaign to raise funds to purchase a 
tomb-stone for the unmarked grave of Jelly 
Roll Morton. Their local showing of ‘‘ St. 

(continued on Page 19) 
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WOULD like to correct a statement made 

by Maurice Burman in his September 
column regarding the anti-bopper’s attitude 
to Charlie Parker. This recognition of 
‘*The Bird ’’ by jazz fans (as distinct from 
boppers) is no new phenomenon. Apart 
from the lunatic fringe,’’ who think a 
saxophone should never be mentioned in jazz 
circles, most jazz lovers (and critics) have 
recognised Parker’s greatness for some years. 
It is possible to admire a musician while 
deploring the idiom in which he plays (either 
from choice or force of circumstance). 

Mr. Burman should make no mistake — 
most of the collectors and jazz admirers, who 
are really sincere in their love ef this kind of 
music, do acknowledge the influence Parker 
has had on the young musician piaying in the 
bop style. 

It should be obvious to even the most 
unintelligent reader, that this column only 
mentions ‘‘ The Bird ’’ when he is playing 
the blues (after all, this page is devoted to 
blues singers and their accompaniments and 
does not attempt to wander into the realms 
of ‘‘ Minton Music,’’ or whatever the fashion- 
able name is at the moment). That Parker 
can, and does fit into small groups accompany- 
ing blues singers only goes to show what a 
great musician he is. How different from 
Mr. Dizzy Gillespie, who’s tasteless trumpet 
has spoilt many a good blues side (the 
Albinia Jones’ sides on National, for example). 
However great Dizzy may be in his own 
particular idiom, he is a dismal failure when 
he attempts the more orthodox style. 

We old-timers cannot appreciate bop, 
possibly for the reason so _ brilliantly 
expounded by Davis and Clarke (also in the 
September issue). If bop is all that Mr. 
Burman claims, it will live, as New Orleans, 
and Dixieland have lived regardless of what 
we anti-boppers may say or write. Time 
alone will tell. Meanwhile, | for one, will 
continue to find my enjoyment in the early 
jazz, and in the music of the revivalists, but 
still taking time off to admire such artists as 
Charlie Parker and Errol Garner. | hope | 
am not alone in my viewpoint. 

* * * * 

With reference to the recent mention in 
these columns of Georgia White’s Marble- 
stone Blues/Your Hellish Ways (De 7254) 
Ralph Venables writes in to express the 
opinion that the rather remarkable guitar 
playing is not that of Dave Barbour. ‘‘ Several 
of these Georgia White Deccas contain this 
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THER BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


peculiar guitar work,’’ comments Ralph, 
‘*but it bears no slightest resemblance to 
Dave Barbour’s timid style. The explanation 
for Barbour’s name being coupled with these 
Georgia White recordings lies in the fact that 
Hilton Schleman mentions Barbour as being 
present on two other White couplings 
(River Blues /If You Can’t Get Five and Hot Nuts/ 
Tell Me Baby). \f you want to hear what Dave 
was sounding like in 1936 (the time of these 
Georgia White titles) lend an ear to the feeble 
chording on the Mound City Blue Blowers’ 
discs of that period — such sides as Wah Hoo 
and Wild Mustang, etc. The guitar work on 
the Georgia White titles is possessed of an 
agility and power which | have seldom 
encountered elsewhere, and | can only 
suppose that Orin Blackstone is correct in 
suggesting Danny Barker.”’ 

Having heard Hot Nuts/Tell Me Baby | can 
confirm what Ralph says, the playing is very 
unlike Barbour. However, Danny Barker 
could very well have played on these titles. 
It is safe to assume that Barbour was definitely 
not on the titles mentioned in this column. 
Barker’s name should be tentatively sub- 
stituted. 

* * * * 

| have not given many additions to ‘‘ Index 
To Jazz’’ of late, my space being taken up 
with other matters. However, | have not 
forgotten this amusing game, and this seems 
a favourable time to play it once more. This 
month | would like to deal with George 
Thomas (page 51, Part 3). | have heard four 
sides by this character — and very nice they 
are too, but they have been under the name 
of Ramblin’ Thomas, Para 12616 Sawmill 
Moan /Ramblin’ Mind Blues, for example, is 
under that pseudonym (this is already in 
Blackstone under ‘‘ George Thomas’’). | 
have no doubt in my mind that Thomas plays 
his own guitar accompaniment on most of his 
titles. His work has a sad, haunting quality 
which | find most attractive. | have two 
sides in my collection which ‘‘ Index ’’ does 
not list, Jig Head Blues (21017-4)/Hard Dallas 
Blues (21018-2) on Para 12708. Jig Head is a 
blues about drink, with a bitter tang to it. 
It is the old story of the unhappy lot of the 
coloured folk in the Deep South. Thomas 
informs us that he drinks so much he can’t 
tell night from day, he shouts; ‘‘ Hank, 
Hank, bring me one more drink, just anything 
to make drunk come. What difference do 
it make ?’’ Thomas never actually mentions 
the reason for his drinking, but the suggestion 
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is always there — it is the only way out of the 
trouble he finds in this sad, sad world. How- 
ever, he freely admits that ; ‘‘ Whiskey’s 
killin’ me.’’ A great, but nevertheless, sad 
record. The reverse, Hard Dallas Blues is a 
love blues. Thomas sings about his woman 
and what he’d do to keep her with him. This 
side features his simple, but most effective 
guitar. Thomas is a singer worthy of any 
blues lover’s attention. Other sides not 
mentioned in ‘‘Index’’ are: Para 12722 
Ramblin’ Man Blues Poor Boy Blues ; Vi 23332 
Ground Hog Blues/Shake It Gal; Vi 23365 
Ground Hog Blues No. 2/Little Old Man Blues. 
| have not actually heard these Victor records, 
but | assume they are by the same man. 

To continue with additions to ‘‘ Index,’’ 
the following can be added to the S section 
(part 3, page 39). Frank Stokes (blues 
singing) Vi 38589 Right Now Blues /Shiney 
Blues ; Vi 38512 How Long/! Got Mine. Two 
other odd items which can be added to this 
page are; Stove Pipe No. 18 and David 
Crockett on Ok 8514 Court Street Blues/A 
Woman Gets —— Ok 8543 The Chicken 
Waltz/Bed Slats. Odd titles, and Stove Pipe 
No. 18 is an odd pseudonym. Has any 
reader heard these discs ? 

* * * * 

| would very much like to know who the 
following artists are, Sonny Boy and Lonnie 
on Continental 6053 My Baby’s Blue (W3670)/ 
Big Moose Blues (W3674). Composers are 
given as Bradley-Smith for both sides. 
Neither artist sounds the least like Sonny 
Boy Williamson or Lonnie Johnson. Does 
any reader know who the singers might be ? 

* * * * 

Here is the personnel for Billie Holiday’s 
Strange Fruit/Fine and Mellow for a reader in 
Manchester ; Frankie Newton, tmb. ; Tab 
Smith, as ; Kenneth Hollan, Stanley Payne, 
tpts ; Sonny White, pno; Jimmy McLin, 
gtr ; Johnny Williams, bs ; Eddie Dougherty, 
dm; recorded 20th April, 1939. In my 
humble opinion Fine and Mellow is still Billie’s 
best record. Miss Holiday was never a true 
blues singer (she never claimed to be), but 
she could, when in the mood, sing a very 
charming near blues. Fine and Mellow is a 
good example of this. Strange Fruit needs no 
introduction from me. 

* * * 

| have had some additional information on 
the Varsity Race List which | will print before 
getting down to this month’s listing. 6009 
Down South Boys, this is one male singer, but 
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BILLIE HOLIDAY 


not King Solomon Hill as on 6010. 6011 also 
Down South Boys, Red Horse (CI72I). A 
sermon by a coloured preacher, with singing 
etc., by his congregation. Very Hell-fire this 
one ; visions of an Apocalyptic steed riding, 
riding — with blood everywhere !! Reverse 
Wonder Where’s The Gamblin’ Man (C1728) 
— Note full title— This time a coloured 
vocal quartet singing a spiritual — nothing 
startling, and much like a hundred other 
Jubilee quartets on all labels. Please send in 
any additions you may have. | want to make 
this listing as complete as | possibly can and 
it is only with the help of readers that this can 
be done. So, on to this instalment of the : 
VARSITY RACE LIST 

6030 You Broke My Heart (15515)/Easy Papa 
(15521) by Tall Tom. This covers the identity 
of James Platt, who on this showing, is a 
goodish singer. He is accompanied by a 
clarinet (very fair) and a fine piano, said to be 
Cow Cow Davenport, but this is very doubt- 
ful. Has this been issued on Champion ? 

6031 Mama Keep Your Yes Ma’am Clean 
(16966) / Mistreated The Only Friend You Had 
(18324) by Big Boy Benn. This is also James 
Platt. Second side issued on Champion 
16718. 

6032 Mama Blues (15906)/Humming Blues 
(15907) by Joe Joe, vocal with kazoo and 
ukelele accomp. ; White hillbilly stuff very 
crude and very corny. 

6033 Don’t Say Goodbye (15718)/Daddy 
What You Going To Do (15719) by Sally Sad, 
accomp. by trumpet, etc. Information 
needed on this item. 

6034 Lost My Man (14160)/Rolling Long 
Blues (14162) by Mae Moran, accomp. by 
instrumental group, but with no trumpet or 
piano. This is Lottie Kombrough, a dull 
hillbilly style singer. Second side issue on 
Gennett 6624. 

6035 Ridin’ Papa (15303)/It’s All Over 
(15307) by Texas Tommy, vocal with piano 
and guitar, the latter played by Tampa Red. 
Texas Tommy is Georgia Tom Dorsey. It 
will be noted that these titles were cut at the 
same session as 6026. 

6036 New Deal Rag (16268-1)/That Thing 
Blues (16285-1) by The Carolina Washboard 
Trio. First side by a very corny hillbilly trio. 
Reverse by a primitive blues singer — 


coloured, but not very good. Accomp. by 
banjo, saxophone, guitar and washboard. 
Issued on Champion 16615 as The Piccaninny 
Jug Band. 

6037 Got Good Taters/Tapping That Thing by 
The Jolly Jug Band (vocal with instrumental 
accomp.). This is Charlie Burse with The 
Piccaninny Jug Band on Champion 16481 
(first side) and Champion 16654 (second side). 

6038 Do It (GI8390)/Watch Out Mama 
(G16581) by The Mellow Boys (vocal with 
guitar, etc.). This is a blues singing duet with 
what sounds like two guitars. Very like 
Tampa Red-Georgia Tom duets on the 
second side. Do It could be White accomp. 


_ by banjo and ukelele ? Certainly a different 


pair of singers. 

6039 New Using That Thing (15309)/Broke 
and Hungry (15306) by Texas Tommy. These 
are session mates to 6035 and 6026 and cover 
the identity of Georgia Tom Dorsey and 
Tampa Red. 

6040 Shadow Blues (14982-D)/Gin House 
Blues (14987) by Sally Sad (vocal with piano). 
This is lvy Smith with almost certainly Cow 
Cow Davenport on piano. Ge 6829, and 
Second side only, on Supertone 9515. 

6041 Want Your Ashes Hauled (16612)/ 
Ornery Blues (16976) by The Scarce Crow. 
First side is session mate to first side of 6024 
and therefore should have Jabbo Smith on 
trumpet. Second side is accomp. by piano 
only. 

There will be more of the Varsity Race 
List next month. 

* * * * 
TAILPIECE. 

‘* Be-Boppers, bobby soxers and serious 
students of jazz each in their own way got 
down to enjoying their musical feast this 
afternoon at the Cambridge Theatre, London. 
This was the first of a series of Sunday after- 
noon concerts sponsored by the London 
Jazz Club. 

‘* There were three bands, and it showed a 
nice compliment to Lancashire that Mick 
Mulligan was asked to bring his well-known 
Saints Jazz Band to perform. 

‘* The other bands taking part included one 
from the Continent, the Orchestra of The 
Dutch Swing College, and Humphrey 
Lyttelton’s Band. Humphrey, a nephew of 
Oliver Lyttelton, is famous as a clarinetist.” 
— (From THE DAILY DISPATCH of Man- 
chester, kindly sent me by Les Phythian). 

| feel the above takes the prize of the year 
for the biggest jazz howler ! 


each day, and it is interesting to note that 
many of the records used will be supplied 
by the Voice of America. These records 
will in all cases be records that have not 
yet been released anywhere. 

We will keep you notified of all par- 
ticulars of this Jazz Fair, and hope to 
be able to print further details next 


month. 
THE EDITORS. 


EDITORIAL 


E are feeling a little grumpy this 

morning, and the reason is that 
we think we are being criticised some- 
what unfairly by some of you gentle 
readers. Please don’t think we don’t 
welcome criticism ; we do! But please 
let it be constructive, as opposed to 
destructive. 

If you only realised what a jolly head- 
ache it is trying to produce a jazz maga- 
zine, and you ought to seeing how many 
have failed in the past, we are sure that 
some of you would be kinder in your 
criticism of our efforts on your behalf. 

Producing this magazine for you each 
month is mainly a labour of love. A 
labour shared not only by us, your 
Editors, but also by that noble band of 
regular contributors to whom our 
thanks (and yours) should be sincere and 
very heart felt. 

Amongst other grumbles levelled at 
our unbowed heads in recent weeks, has 
been a regular lambasting from one 
subscriber on our habit of using photo- 
graphs more than once. This gentleman 
had gone into the position very 
thoroughly and, of course, he is quite 
right, but to keep the magazine going 
it is an economical necessity for us to 
use our photographic blocks more than 
once. We would like to be able to give 
you pages and pages of new pictures 
each month, but as things are at present 
it is quite impossible. 

If only some of you lovely people 
would pay your subscriptions with 
greater regularity, and if you’d remem- 
ber to spare no effort to get in new 
subscribers for us, then everything you 
ask for would be forthcoming. But 
until that day, we will just endeavour 
to bring out JAZZ JOURNAL on time 
each month, and can only hope that the 
results please the majority, and offend 
but the minority. 

And so, it’s over to you, gentle reader. 


PARIS JAZZ FAIR. 


We hear from M. Charles Delaunay 
that the First International Jazz Fair 
will open in Paris next December. This 
Fair will be open daily for eight days and 
there will be concerts each evening. 

There will be an Art Exhibition 
showing paintings, photographs, etc., 
inspired by jazz music and there will be 
special performances of jazz films and 
shorts. 

The concerts will feature Europe’s 
best jazz musicians of all types, and 
many top ranking American artists will 
also be present. Concerts and lectures 
will be broadcast in several languages 
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THE FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO. 
Fireman's Lament/San. 
(Tempo Aé68). 

Although many of the purists look down 
their snoots at the antics of this happy group, 
| see no reason why a band should not mix a 
little hokum with its jazz provided it is done 
in good taste. 

As you will see from our cover the band 
dress in quite an original fashion. This has 
led to quite a cult in uniformed costumery 
and | hear that in recent months in America, 
bands have appeared dressed as policemen, 
street sweepers and, best of all, as a group of 
physicians complete with white coats and 
stethoscopes, and who glory in the name of 
Doc Rando And His Pills. (It is not reported 
if stomach pumps are available for those who 
don’t take to their brand of d.xie music). 

To return to the F.H.F. plus 2, their recent 
history should make our local jazz groups 
turn green with envy, for it is reported that 
although this band rate as amateurs who do 
not make a living out of jazz, their earnings 
during the first six months of this year have 
topped $50-000 ! 

| hardly think these two sides deserve such 
money, although both are quite pleasant. 
Lament, an original blues by the trombonist 
Kimball and clarinetist Mallery, features 
some excellent ensemble playing in rather 
sombre vein. The melody is carried by 
muted trombone, and both Lucas (trumpet) 
and Mallery solo very effectively. 

The reverse is not quite to my liking. It 
becomes a little ‘‘ jazzy ’’ in parts and the 
trumpet solo by Lucas sounds forced and not 
quite in tune. It is not all bad however, and 
the general noise is quite a happy one. 


DOBBY BRAGG. 
3 + 6 + 9/We Can Smell That Thing. 
(Jazz Collector L40). 

Although | must admit to knowing nothing 
about this artist, his work is a good example 
of the Chicago rent party pianists. 

On the oddly named 3 + 6 + 9 he plays 
fast piano on a limited, but catchy, theme. He 
is also conversational and addresses odd 
remarks to all and sundry. It is all rather 
intimate and quite fascinating. 

The reverse is that old blues over again, 
and isa little boring. The lyricsare practically 
inaudible, which is probably a good thing 
anyway. 

3:7. 

LES BROWN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 

Leap Frog /Triskaidekaphobia. 
(Columbia D.B.2733). 

First side is a good swing arrangement, with 

brief solos by tenor saxophone and clarinet. 


Reverse is a commercial novelty which is 


practically all vocal. 


LEROY CARR — THE HOKUM BAND. 
Alki Blues /Easy Rider Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L58). 

The Leroy Carr side is good earthy blues 
singing and will not disappoint those of you 
who go for that kind of stuff. Frankly, | 
don’t find it wonderful, but it is pleasant and 
worth having for it is the only example of 
Mr. Carr’s work that has as yet been made 
available over here. It was recorded in 1928 
and, according to the label, has not previously 
been issued anywhere. 

He is accompanied by Scrapper Blackwell, 
whose guitar playing fits perfectly into the 
picture. 

The backing is much better. It is mostly 
vocal by Frankie ‘‘ Half-Pint ’’ Jaxon with a 
wonderful accompaniment by Cow Cow 
Davenport (piano) ; Tampa Red (guitar) and 
Jasper Taylor (drums). 

It has warmth, humour and a wonderful 
swing, and is just one of the best race records 
that | have had the pleasure of hearing in a 
long time. 

Before you get into an argument, Mr. Jaxon 
is a man, but he was also quite a famous female 
impersonator. 


JUNIE COBB’S HOMETOWN BAND. 
Chicago Buzz/East Coast Trot. 
(Jazz Collector L38). 

These sides feature Johnny Dodds, with 
Cobb on alto, Jimmy Blythe on piano and a 
gentleman with the odd name of Eustern 
Woodfork on banjo. 

It’s rough and ready stuff, but they don’t 
halt gosome ! If any of you think that a front 
line merely consisting of an alto and a 
clarinet is going to sound thin, then you are 
in for a shock. This little group sound as 
fullblooded as a well fed leech, and the 
rhythm section has a real sock. 

Cobb doesn’t confine himself to alto, and 
some of the passages for two clarinets remind 
one of the Mezzrow-Bechet duets. 

This is good meaty jazz which should please 
everyone. 

THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN. 

Seven Not Out/ Cherokee. 
(Esquire 10-093). 
Lightly Politely /Marmaduke. 
(Jazz Parade B.8). 

Strike Up The Band |Little Benny. 
(Jazz Parade B.9). 

This is certainly one of the best modern 
groups playing in England to-day, and these 
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records are full of good things. Personnel, 
apart from one change, is the same for al! six 
sides, and is as follows: Jimmie Deuchar, 
trumpet, Eddie Harvey, trombone, Johnny 
Dankworth, alto saxophone, Don Rendell, 
tenor saxophone, Bill le Sage, piano, Eric 
Dawson, bass, and Tony Kinsey, drums. On 
the Jazz Parade sides, Eric Dawson is replaced 
by Joe Muddel. The ensemble playing is 
beautifully balanced, and the solos are of the 
greatest interest. The tom tom work on 
Cherokee is noteworthy, but | thought the 
violent dum break on Marmaduke somewhat 
out-of-place. Eddie Harvey’s solo on Little 
Benny is really excellent, and mention must be 
made of the unusually effective treatment 
given Strike Up The Band. 

TG. 


DUKE ELLINGTON. 
New York City Blues (38672)/Three Cent Stomp 
(38373). 
(Columbia DB 2748). 


Here are two more typically Ellingtonian 
works from the American Columbia album 
MOOD ELLINGTON. 

The first side is the Duke’s impression of 
Manhattan and it’s largely a piano solo by 
Ellington in nostalgic and slightly Sophisticated 
Lady mood. Quiet and reflective with a touch 
of the blues, this is typically Ellington in both 
composition and performance. Towards the 
end the band provide a subdued and im- 
peccably played accompaniment to the 
Duke’s piano, and there is a beautiful and lush 
alto solo from Johnny Hodges. 

The postage stamp stomp on the reverse is 
in bright and contrasting mood, featuring 
such soloists as Charlie Baker and Ray Nance 
on trumpets, Tyree Glenn on trombone and 
Oscar Pettiford on bass, to advantage. The 
whole performance is light and frothy and it 
swings along from start to finish in a refresh- 
ingly relaxed manner. Both sides recom- 
mended to jazz lovers of all schools. 

P.T. 


WOODY HERMAN AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Keeper Of The Flame/The Crickets. 
(Capitol CL.13363). 


First side is a combination of swing and 
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bop, with short solos by Lou Levy, piano, 
Woody Herman, clarinet, Stan Getz and Zoot 
Sims, tenor saxophones, Terry Gibbs, vibra- 
phone, Bill Harris, trombone, and closing 
with some incredible high notes from Ernie 
Royal. The reverse, a fantastic number with 
an oriental slant, is practically all vocal. 

BILLIE HOLIDAY. 

Girls Were Made To Take Care Of Boys (74651)/ 
Weep No More (74650). 
(Brunswick 04558). 

Being partial to Lady Day, | am ready to be 
fairly tolerant of the way this gal has been 
treated on records in recent years. How- 
ever, to provide The Stardusters vocal group 
as a background and give her material such 
as the above is really too much, and will, | 
fear, please the corn merchants no more than 
the jazz lovers. The second side starts off in 
Strange Fruit vein, but there the comparison 
very definitely ends, though this remains the 
more tolerable of the two. 


ILLINOIS JACQUET AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Flying Home. Parts | and 2. 
(Esquire 10-089). 

Hot Rod/Black Velvet. 

(HMV B.9956). 

First record was cut five years ago, and in 
addition to Jacquet on tenor saxophone, 
features solos by Russell Jacquet, trumpet, 
Henry Coker, trombone, and ‘‘ Sir Charles *” 
Thompson, piano. The second record is a 
later offering, so provides an interesting 
comparison. The first side is somewhat 
frantic in parts, but the involved saxophone 
passages are of interest. The reverse is much 
better —a good tune well played, with an 
unusual solo by Jacquet, some pleasing piano, 
and bright brass passages. 

T.C. 
LONNIE JOHNSON. 
Rocks In My Bed (492)/Solid Blues (486). 
(Melodisc 1138). 

These two excellent blues sides were 
fécorded for the American Disc Company 6n 
July 15th, 1946, and present Lonnie Johnson 
both as blues singer and guitarist accom- 
panied by John Davis at the piano. It is a 
long time since any of Lonnie’s work has been 
released over here, in spite of a long list of 
Bluebird recordings available to E.M.I., and 
Melodisc are to be congratulated for having 
put out this coupling. 

The first side features Lonnie’s expert 
guitar work to full advantage as he accom- 
panies his singing with the piano in the back- 
ground. On the reverse the piano is prom- 
inent and Lonnie’s guitar in the background, 
which | find a pity. Not that Davis is a bad 
pianist, but it’s good to hear Lonnieé’s blues 
playing which is better than his singing. Both 


LONNIE JOHNSON. 


sides recommended to all but the boys in the 
Bop brigade, and even some of them may like 
this record. 
PT. 
STAN KENTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Opus In Pastels /Safranski. 
(Capitol CL.13357). 

Both these sides were recorded in 1946, 
and the Kenton ideas have ‘‘ progressed "’ 
quite a bit since then ; however, no doubt 
they will be welcomed by Kenton fans as 
examples of a particular stage of the maestro’s 
development. First side, a tuneful little 
original by Kenton, features the saxophone 
section with rhythm. The reverse is a 
showpiece for Eddie Safranski’s bass playing, 
seconded by the Kenton piano. The violent 
brass punctuations are very un-nerving. 

MEADE LUX LEWIS. 
Glendale Glide/Denapas Parade. 
(Melodise 1136). 

| think these are the best two Lewis’ sides 
he has made since he ran out of trains. They 
have ideas and melody, and are played with a 
fine swing. 

The Glide is played fast, and whilst he 
utilises a boogie bass for the greater part of 
the record, he plays the thing after the 
manner of a fast stomp. 

The reverse is in slow tempo. It is a very 
powerful piece of blues piano playing and | 
heartily recommend it to all those who are 
in any way interested in jazz piano. 

S.T. 
MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET. 
Chicago Function. Parts | and 2. 
(King Jazz 5). 
Groovin’ The Minor/Breathless Blues. 
(King Jazz 6). 

Four more excellent sides from that superb 

blues combination, Mezzrow and Bechet. | 
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have né boubt that you have already bought 
the previdus four records, and am equally 
certain that you will hurry along to get these, 
for they maké a perfect set. 

The rhythm sections vary on these two 
records, King Jazz 5 having Sam Price on 
piano with the late Kaiser Marshall on drums, 
and Pops Foster on bass, whilst King Jazz 6 
has Wesley ‘‘ Sox ’’ Wilson, Baby Dodds and 
Wellman Braud in their places, in that order. 

It is interesting to compare these rhythm 
sections and | think you will find that the 
second group carry off the honours. The 
reason for this is maybe because King Jazz 6 
is a better record than King Jazz 5, or it may 
be that Baby Dodds has something to do with 
it, for his drumming is superb. King Jazz 5 is 
a 12-inch and | don’t think the theme they 
utilize is quite strong enough for the length 
involved. It is, of course, a good record, but 
it is not the best from these sessions. 

The other record is just wonderful and 
quite as good as anything they have done 
before. The Minor side is most fascinating 
and is perhaps my favourite from all these 
Mezzrow-Bechet recordings. 

S.T. 
GLENN MILLER’S UPTOWN HALL GANG. 
Blue Skies/If Dreams Come True. 
(Esquire 10-087). 

The ‘‘ Gang "’ consists of : Bernie Privin, 
trumpet, ‘‘ Peanuts ’’ Hucko, clarinet and 
tenor saxophone, Mel Powell, piano, Django 
Reinhardt, guitar, Joe Shulman, bass, and Ray 
McKinley, drums. First side has a good, 
tight beat, and solos by Hucko, Powell and 
Privin. The latter tears off some really high 
ones near the end of the side. Reinhardt and 
Péwell solo on the reverse, and there is 4 very 
éfféctive passage between muted trumipeéet 
afid saxophone. T,G. 


CHARLIE PARKER ALL STARS. 
Billie’s Bounce/Now’s The Time. 
(Savoy 918). 

The ‘‘All Stars consist of: Charlie 
Parker, alto saxophone, Miles Davis, trumpet, 
Dizzy Gillespie, piano and trumpet, Curley 
Russell, bass, and Max Roach, drums. First 
side starts off well, with some interesting 
brass work, a fine solo from Parker, and 
excellent drumming by Roach, but things sag 
perceptibly towards the end. The reverse is 
better, with good solos by Parker and Davis, 
and ensembles that hold well together. 

7... 
MA RAINEY. 
Morning Hours Blues/Weepin’ Woman Blues. 
(Jazz Collector L57). 

Two more Ma Rainey’s from Paramount 
which are well worth adding to thosé already 
issued by Jazz Collector. Once again the 
dubbing is good and, whilst there is a certain 
amount of surface noise, not too much has 
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MA RAINEY. 


been lost in the process. 

Weepin’ Woman is the better side, for the 
accompaniment includes Johnny Dodds, and 
Cow Cow Davenport on piano. Thecornetist 
is listed as B. T. Wingfield and he is so good 
that | should like to hear much more of him. 

Ma Rainey’s singing is good enough to be 
compared with Bessie Smith (whom she 
taught), and you can’t praise her higher than 
that ! 

S.T. 
ETHEL SMITH. 
Maple Leaf Rag /Steamboat Rag. 
(Brunswick 04562). 

Two fine numbers, but not even the 
addition of a Guitar Quartet and Rhythm 
section can turn the organ into a suitable 
interpreter of ragtime. 

SISTER ROSETTA THARPE AND 
MARIE KNIGHT. 
My Journey To The Sky/Up Above My Head. 
(Brunswick 04554). 

This is a wonderful record for Brunswick 
to have issued and | cannot urge you too 
strongly to take advantage of their foresight 
and courage. 

These are perfect examples of gospel 
singing and show to a very great extent that 
inherent spirit of rhythm which is the 
coloured peoples "heritage. 

Sister Rosetta Tharpe has a very forceful 
voice and her singing and guitar playing on 
Up Above My Head is extremely fervid and 
full of power. I know nothing of Marie Knight, 
but she makes a good foil and the two voices 
together combine to make a wonderful 
sound. Here is a fine example of what is 
known as, “instrumentation of voices.’’ 

The backing is more of a spiritual. It lacks 
the tremendous rhythmic quality of the other 
side, but it is fine singing and very moving. 

S.T. 
JOSH WHITE. 
The Foggy, Foggy Dew/Like A Natural Man. 
(London L810). 

If these are not the best of the current 
spate of Josh White’s records, then they are 
certainly the best recorded, with the best 


surfaces. 

Actually, | like Natural Man as well as any 
of his recordings that have come my way. | 
like him doing work songs better than any- 
thing else, and this is a fine example and a 
fine song. |! am not quite certain, after 
several hearings, if the recording people 
have not rather overdone the echo-chamber 
effects, but that must be a question for 
personal tastes. 

The backing is a good old English ballad, 
and Josh sings it with great artistry and nota 
little humour. Our friend Steve Race is the 
pianist on this session, and he could not play 
with better taste. 


JOSH WHITE. 
One Meat Bali (4034)/! Want You, | Need You 
(4033). 


(Jazz Parade B 10). 
The Blind Man Stood On The Corner And Cried 
(4036) /St. James Infirmary (4037). 
(Jazz Parade B I 1). 
No. 12 Train (4035)/! Got A Head Like A Rock 
(4038). 
(Jazz Parade B 12). 

All praise to Jazz Parade for putting out 
these six representative sides from Josh 
White’s enormous repertoire which were 
recorded for Vogue in Paris on June 30th last. 

Most of you will know what to expect and 
you won't be disappointed. Josh is a sincere 
artist and a great showman. He knows full 
well how to put over almost any kind of 
number and add to it just enough commercial- 
ism to make It have very wide appeal. Both 
the first two sides are good examples of what 
I mean. One Meat Ball, for instance, is not a 
particularly inspiring number from the 
average JAZZ JOURNAL reader’s point of 
view ; but Josh puts his own personality 
into his performance of it and though it is 
probably the least interesting of the six sides, 
it is still delightful in its way. The other 
sides, mostly traditional numbers, are put 
over in the way you would expect from such 
an artist as Josh. Appealing, interesting and 
individual, with Josh’s personality stamped 
on every one of them. 

On the debit side must be mentioned first 
of all the poor recording and shocking 
balance which makes Josh’s voice sound a very 
long way from the mike ; and secondly the 
piano and rhythm section which accompanies 
Josh on these discs. The band seems to have 
a very shaky sense of time and rhythm and 
sounds unrehearsed. Surely Josh is at his 
best accompanying himself and needs no one 
else to detract from his personality and 
playing ? 

LESTER YOUNG AND HIS BAND. 
D.B. Blues/Lester Blows Again. 
(Esquire 10-067). 
Here’s Prez !/Still Leaping. 
(Esquire 10-088). 

First coupling is played by : Vic Dickenson, 
trombone, Lester Young, tenor saxophone, 
Dodo Marmarosa, piano, Freddie Green, 
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guitar, Red Callender, bass, and Henry 
Tucker, drums. Both sides follow the same 
routine, which is solos by Young, Dickenson 
and Marmarosa, and in each case they are 
beautifully executed. The second coupling 
is played by : Lester Young, tenor saxophone, 
Joe Albany, piano, Irving Ashby, electric 
guitar, Red Callender, bass, and Forest 
Hamilton, drums. Young is featured to a 
greater extent on both these sides, but 
Albany, Ashby and Callender get solo spots. 
Re. 
SONNY BURKE AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Mambo Jambo/What, Where And When. 
(Brunswick A.04521). 
EDMUNDO ROS AND HIS RUMBA BAND. 
Mambo Jambo/Take Her To Jamaica. 
(Decca F.9484). 
_PEREZ PRADO AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Mambo Jambo/Mambo No. 5. 
(HMV B.9962). 

Here are three versions of Mambo Jambo, 
each good in their own way, but the one 
most likely to appeal to jazz lovers is the last, 
led by the composer. The brass work is 
excellent, and the rhythm section absolutely 
outstanding. 

T.C. 


AMERICAN RECORD REVIEW. 

Space permitting, a few reviews of current 
American jazz releases will be included each 
month under this heading. 

RALPH SUTTON. 
Squeeze Me (4943)/When You’ re Smiling (4942). 
(Commodore 641). 

Though not too well known in this country, 
Ralph Sutton is one of the finest of the 
contemporary white jazz pianists ; a pianist 
who, though undoubtedly influenced by 
Fats Waller and James P. Johnson, is content 
to play in his own individual style. 

Sure of touch and original in everything 
that he does, both these sides reveal Ralph 
at his best. Here is a real creative artist with 
a dazzling technique who seldom (ouch! 
Eddie Condon’s Dill Pickles) stoops to mere 
exhibitionism. The old Fats Waller number 
on the first side is a joy to hear played like 
this and, if you can get hold of it, | am sure 
that it will remain for a long time very close 
to your turntable. Sutton’s performance of 
the old pop tune, on the reverse, has seldom 
been bettered. This side really rides from 
start to finish with a terrific beat and real 
jazz sense ; the last chorus is quite breath- 
taking. That excellent drummer Arthur 
Trappier accompanies both these highly 
recommended sides. 

P.T. 

SHARKEY’S KINGS OF DIXIELAND. 
Bourbon Street Bounce (5123)/Pizza Pie Boogie 

(5125). 
(American Capitol 795). 

These two sides, along with Over The Waves 
(5124) and I’m Satisfied With My Gal (5126), 
were recorded in New Orleans by Dave 
Dexter on October 27th, 1949, with the 


following personnel: Sharkey Bonano, 

trumpet and vocal, Santo Pecora, trombone, 
Lester Bouchon, clarinet, Jeff Riddick, piano, 
Chink Martin, tuba, and Monk Hazel, drums. 

With such a lineup and having been 
recorded in the Crescent City itself, perhaps 
one is inclined to expect too much ; but, 
frankly, both sides are disappointing, though 
both contain good solo work. In fairness, 
it must be added that this band sounded very 
much better when heard on the air from New 
Orleans by your reviewer last summer. 

The first side is not a very good tune and 
there is a certain listlessness in the playing 
of the first chorus which never quite dis- 
appears ; also the tuba is over-prominent 
throughout. Though both Pecora and 
Bouchon —a really excellent white clarinet- 
tist of the old school —do much to help, 
even they can’t quite save this one. 

The reverse, which refers to a Southern 
cheese cum tomato dish —and very good, 
too !— is a Bonano original with a vocal by 
Sharkey that reminds one of those fine pre- 
war Vocalion sides. It swings along nicely 
and once again Pecora and Bouchon contri- 
bute fine solos plus a spot of groovey piano 
from Riddick. In spite of some raggedness, 
this side should appeal to all two-beat fans. 
The first side and I’m Satisfied With My Gal 
are due for early release over here. 

Pot. 
BOBBY HACKETT. 


New Orleans (4806) /Skeleton Jangle (4807). 
(Commodore 622). 

. Though both these sides were recorded in 
September, 1944, they have only recently 
been issued in America by the Commodore 
Music Shop people. Bobby Hackett plays in 
his usual immaculate, musical manner, 
leading the usual Commodore-Nicksieland 
stalwarts such as Pee Wee Russell, Lou 
McGarity, Ernie Caceres, Jess Stacy and 
George Wettling. 

The first side is a pretty and little known 
tune by Hoagy Carmichael which suits 
Hackett’s delicate Bixian style perfectly. 
He takes a fine, melodic opening chorus at 
slow tempo which leads into a little gem of a 
piano solo by Jess Stacy. Then the tempo 
doubles for a baritone solo from Ernie 
Caceres and finally Hackett takes up the 
theme again at half tempo. This side has 
both charm and atmosphere. 

| wish | could say as much for the reverse 
which, though a spirited rendering of the old 
La Rocca classic, is very familiar and con- 
ventional in construction and playing. This 
one is like so many of the Commodore 
Dixieland sides, not. good but not bad — 
Somehow they just miss. . Hackett plays well 
again, there is a pleasant spot of McGarity’s 
trombone and Jess plays a few bars very 
tastefully ; but it’s all a little strained and 
self-conscious to these ears. Recommended 
for the first side. 
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Alvin Burroughs died in Chicago on 
August Ist. He was 39 years old. 

Burroughs was one of the most gifted 
drummers jazz has known. He was very 
versatile and played equally well in big and 
small bands. His style was powerful but not 
obtrusive, varied but not complex ; yet he 
did much more than provide solid, com- 
fortable support for the front line. Like 
Chick Webb, he was a force in a band, a most 
potent force, to rally and drive those that 
were not inspired, and to be the blessed 
companion of those that were. The tight, 
crisp beat and the relaxed, easy beat seemed 
to come from him equally naturally. The 
sound and timing of his cymbal work were 
perfection. What he had, of course, full 
measure and overflowing, was swing. With 
Chick, Jimmy Crawford and Jo Jones, he must 
be rated amongst the greatest of the big band 
drummers. 

Although he has played on many records, 
it is unfortunate that so little ot Burroughs’ 
work has been available here. The earliest 
appearance we know is on a couple of sides 
made in Kansas City in 1929 by Walter Page 
and His Original Blue Devils, a group which 
included Lips Page, Count Basie and Jimmie 
Rushing, and was, in many respects, a proto- 
type of the great Basie band to come. On 
Squabblin' and Blue Devil Blues (Vocalion 
1463), his deft swing is already apparent. He 
made three sides for Lionel Hampton in 1938 
with a bunch of Hines musicians : Down 


_ Home Jump, Rock Hill Special (Victor 26114), 


and Fiddle Diddle (Victor 26173). The Jo 
Jones high-hat vogue was then at its height 
and its influence is heard here. The great 
period, however, was when he was with 
Earl Hines in 1939-1940. 

The war undoubtedly robbed Europe of 
the chance to evaluate properly the band 
that Earl had then. H.M.V. made their usual 
haphazard selection from the score or more 
wonderful sides it made, but on all of them 
the Burroughs talents are very audible. We 
might mention the wholly delightful Tantali- 
zing A Cuban, or even Lightly And Politely (the 
record which gave this painful column its 
name on the decease of a magazine called 
PICK-UP), but apart from one or two com- 
mercial ballads, everything the band recorded 
then still has value. For us, the combination 
of Earl’s piano and the Burroughs drums 
remains a very special jazz sound. 

After leaving Hines, there was no oppor- 
tunity of hearing Burroughs on records until 
he joined Red Allen’s little group, which 
included Higginbotham and Don Stovall. 


The best from this period, for the drums, are 
Red Jump and the amusing Dark Eyes (Bruns- 
wick 80110), and Get The Mop (Victor 20,1808) 
Of four disappointing sides made for Session 
by Higginbotham, J. C. Jumps (10.013) is 
worth hearing for Burroughs. From Session’s 
Session Six session we would select We Want 
In The Act (12.009). The rhythm section is 
excellent, with the good piano and bass of 
Jimmy Jones and John Levy. Lastly, a long 
way from home and in strange company, 
Burroughs shines in Characteristically B. H. by 
Bill Harris (Keynote 618). 

Alvin Burroughs was working in Chicago 
with a small group led by the former Hines 
trumpet, George Dixon, shortly before his 
sadly premature death. How ironical it is 
that great coloured musicians like this should 
be languishing in comparative obscurity, 
while the perpetrators of Dixieland and 
progressive messes reap a harvest. 

95 
ARTISTRY IN CONFUSION. 
. . say that musicians who play 


progressive music should listen to a down- » 


to-earth blues record and see what those 
older, more experienced musicians have in 
their playing that we haven’t got. 

“*We should, we must, get back to the 
real value of our music from an emotional 
standpoint. Listen to Armstrong. Listen 
to Hines. 

““We who are dedicated to progressive 
jazz are, for just one example, attempting 
to blow a saxophone legitimately, and as 
we move ahead harmonically and dress up 


J. Ebenezer Flywheel, ESQUIRE, is a keen 
JAZZ COLLECTOR who makes sure of being 
in step with the JAZZ PARADE. When in town 
he does’nt stay at the SAVOY, and his home 
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keep in TEMPO with every beat from the heart 
of KING JAZZ. 

His records are carefully chosen, and his 
MANOR is that of a satisfied enthusiast, for 
he buys all his discs, new or second hand, from 
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our sounds, we then get restrictions and 

restraints. To-day, for instance, all the 

tenor men are trying to play like alto men. 

There are no genuine tenor sax sounds 

to-day. 

““ We in modern jazz have to overcome 
this. We have to restore the true emotion 
and tonal values, otherwise people are 
going to continue going back to Dixieland. 
That’s what they admire about the older 
music : it’s honest, it’s naked and basic 
and true.”’ 

Stan Kenton, CAPITOL NEWS, August, 1950. 
Why are the Progressive Messes so keen to 
blow their instruments ‘‘ legitimately ’’ ? 
What is the matter with those fine, warm 
jazz vibratos? A really good jazz brass 
section, for instance, makes a gorgeous sound, 
a sound that had never been heard before the 
thirties of this century, and its seven or eight 
men could blow all the hoary brass ranks of a 
symphony orchestra clean out of the biggest 
hall. No, we are more convinced than ever 
that the Progressive Messes are mostly small 
people trying to appear big, like the dear 
characters that used to give us ‘* Symphonic 
Jazz,’’ fiddles and all! Then, we remember, 
Artie Shaw had to have strings, and now 
Charlie Parker’s got ’em! Well, well, 
well! But going back to Progressive Stan, 
what we like best about that stuff is his 
description of music, made by cornballs in 
boaters, blazers and firemen’s helmets, as 
*‘honest, naked, basic and true.’’ We 
reckon that’s the most damning praise of 
Dixieland yet. 

Listen to Armstrong. Listen to Hines. 
But that’s so right. You won't be wasting 
your time. 
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In the September issue we queried views 
on bop and Uncle Tom as expressed earlier 
by Maurice Burman. To our considerable 
dismay, we found him repeating these views 
even more recklessly in the same issue. Since 
they, like the errors of THE METRONOME, 
do not rate with us as ‘‘ petty little lapses,”” 
we beg Steve’s leave to go ahead just once 
more as usual. 

Exhibit A. 

““The New Orleans jazz is, after all, 
Uncle Tom music. That is to say, it is a 
music which cries about the injustices done 
to the Negro, but does nothing about it. 
Bop, on the other hand, does just the 
opposite. It does not cry, it challenges.”’ 
New Orleans jazz certainly sings the blues, 

but it also shouts for joy, and it was that 
exultant jazz music, shouting for joy, which 
swept all over the world. ‘‘ The injustices 
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done to the Negro’’ were done by white 
men. We would be interested to know what 
bop ‘‘challenges.’’ The boppers cultivate 
the ‘‘ legitimate ’’ tones developed by white 
symphony musicians, and their favourite 
composers are nearly always from the same 
sphere. 
Exhibit B. 

““... here is something which has not 
been said: Most of the pre-bop Negro 
musicians put an act on when they were in 
a white man’s company. They laughed 
hilariously at nothing, and in many ways 
acted the clown. The 1950 coloured 
musician does nothing of the sort. He 
meets one as an equal and behaves as an 
intelligent, dignified person.”’ 

The reason that had not been said before was, 
we submit, because it was not worth saying. 
We must also add, from our own humble but 
not so inconsiderable experience, that it is a 
gross exaggeration and a miserable insult to 
all the great men and musicians who shaped 
jazz and fought Jim Crow prior to bop. For 
‘“most ’’ there should be substituted ‘‘a 
few.’’ It wasn’t all act either. A lot of it 
resulted from an entirely different philosophy, 
a different outlook on life, a gaiety unnatural 
to the Grey Boys. The clowning, far from 
being Uncle Tom, was often loaded with 


derision, and when it wasn’t it still had the 
virtue of being funny. Burman should visit 
the Apollo a few times and see and hear what 
a coloured audience approves and scorns in 
the way of comedy. 

On the other hand, there are three 
questions we would ask about the Intelligent 
and Dignified Persons. If Burman has ever 
seen the leading exponents of bop on the 
stand, did he find their behaviour intelligent 
and dignified ? Does he consider their choice 
of stimulants intelligent ? Did he find the 
wearing of goatees, berets, leopard skins and 
dark glasses indicative of intelligence and 
dignity. 

Earlier this year we had conversations on 
three consecutive nights with Bud Powell, 
Neil Hefti and Fletcher Henderson, all of 
them equally intelligent and dignified. But 
Fletcher is supposed to have been playing 
jazz shortly after he graduated from Atlanta 
University, which was long, long before 
Burman’s beloved bop. 

Exhibit C. 

“‘If you doubt this, come to the West 
End, meet the old-type Negro musician and 
the new, and judge for yourself.’’ 

We not only doubt it, we deny the pre- 
sence in the West End of representative 
Negro musicians to prove it. 


My name is GLEITZMAN 


and | collect New Orleans jazz 
Records. These | invariably obtain 
from the “Hot Spot’’ as | know 
that if available they will be des- 
patched immediately. My collect- 
ion and orders are small but | 
always receive prompt attention 
from Owen Bryce and his staff. 
Records listed recently in the 
monthly supplements reached me 
at Preston on the 3rd. of the 
month and as always, perfect 
packing and no breakages. 


BARNETT GLEITZMAN. 


Send S.A.E. to-day for 12 page Catalogue 


THE HOT SPOT 


(prop. FARLEY RADIO SERVICE LTD.) 


23a, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 


WOOlwich 3631. 
Member J.R.R.A. 


EARL HINES QUINTET 
Japanese Sandman/Rhythm Business 


ILLINOIS JACQUET AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


10-100 


Jivin’ with Jack the Bellboy/You left me all alone 10-099 
LESTER YOUNG AND HIS BAND 

Lover come back to me/It’s only a paper moon... 10-098 
GLENN MILLER’S UPTOWN HALL GANG 

| must have that man/S’wonderful 10-097 
EARL HINE’S TRIO 

Snappy Rhythm/Singin’ for my French Brothers ... 10-096 
SIDNEY BECHET AND HiS FEETWARMERS 

Ooh Boogie/After you’ve gone 10-095 

I’m going way down home/Baby won’t you 

please come home 10-094 

THE JOHNNY DANKWORTH SEVEN 

Cherokee Seven Not Out 10-093 


* * 


ALWAYS THE BEST 


VICTOR FELDMAN QUARTET (featuring Johnny Dankworth) 
Moonlight in Vermont 10-092 

VIC LEWIS ORCHESTRA Ronnie 
Summertime 


CHUBBY JACKSON’S FIFTH DIMENSIONAL 
JAZZ GROUP 


Dee Dee’s Dance/Boomsie 10-091 
EARL HINE’S QUINTET 

Night Life in Pompeii/Air France Stomp ... 10-090 
ILLINOIS JACQUET AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

Flying Home, Parts 1 and 2 16-088 
LESTER YOUNG AND HIS BAND 

Here's Prez! /Still Leaping 10-088 
GLENN MILLER’S UPTOWN HALL GANG 

(led by Mel Powell) 

lf Dreams True/Blue Skies 10-087 
MEL POWELL (Piano solos) 

For Miss Black/Don’t Blame Me 10-086 


IN JAZZ * * 
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OUR PLEASURE, SIRS. 


Dear Sirs, 

Thank you for the write-up in the recent August 
issue of JAZZ JOURNAL. Also, would you please 
thank all the readers, who were kind enough to write 
me, using the address you listed. . 

Naturally, | would like to answer all their letters. 
However, while | am getting along nicely, | still have 
to take ‘em slow, and | hope they will understand. 

Meanwhile, let me say, | enjoy receiving my copies 
of JAZZ JOURNAL, for | feel that you are doing a fine 
job, keeping up-to-date on everything that is happening 
over here. Best wishes.—BABY DODDS, Chicago, 
U.S.A. 

Dear Sirs, ot 

| should like to express my appreciation to you and 
to Mr. Frank Skerret for the fine write-up in the July 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Your magazine is one of the very 
best, and you are rendering a good service to jazz all 
over the world by your scholarly approach and under- 
standing.— JOHN ‘* KNOCKY ”’ PARKER, Winchester, 
Ky., U.S.A. 


* 


RAGS AND DUBS. 


Dear Sirs, 

Just two points in the October issue. Firstly, about 
the Winner 2396, discovered by Mr. John J. Earl (see 
““Preachin’ The Blues"’). This song You’re My Baby 
was a popular quasi-ragtime ‘‘hit'’ towards the end of 
1913, and | believe it was published by Feldman. 
Incidentally, although it is popularly believed that the 
word ‘* ragtime ’’ was not known in England until 1912, 
with the coming of Alexander’s Ragtime Band, | have 
evidence before me that it was used in Edison Bell 
advertising material in 1907 as a word of common 
parlance, and also there is a Berliner record, made in 
London in 1900, of ragtime music, in the 1901 Berliner 
catalogue for all to see. Again, | have a Winner (2290) 
of a band consisting of fourteen trombones and a 
drummer, playing Cotton Blossoms Rag, while the pre- 
1910 British cylinder catalogue of almost any company 
fairly bristles with compositions by J. Bodewalt Lampe, 
of Creole Belles fame, and a tan-label Twin exists of this 
as — a concertina solo, of 1909 vintage ! 

At the risk of being a bore, might | just correct once 
more the faulty reasoning of Mr. G. H. Ellis, of Peckham ? 
While | collect labels (which | don’t) he collects music 
{i.e., dubs). All | can say is that if the excruciating 
noises issuing from the grooves of certain Oliver, 
Ellington, Ezell, and Wolverine records, to name but 
a few, are musical, then it is high time we all revised 
our ideas on the subject. Personally, | prefer my jazz 
without the added noise from someone else’s P or at 
best, F copy, dubbed on to tenth-rate wax and re- 
dubbed on to vinylite, which, be it American or British, 
plays about six times and is finished. (Perhaps that is a 
mercy). | find it cheaper to pay £2 10s. cash for a mint 
original than to buy these fiendish travesties at I5s. 
each, every tenth playing at most requiring a renewal, 
before they too acquire a surface suggesting a circular 
saw vying with a worn-out hurdy-gurdy. If, of course, 
said dubs are not vinylite but wax, all that | have said 
occurs twice as quickly, and with ten times the sickening 
effect. | remember the recent ODJB reissues, dubbed 
from the hill-and-dale Vocalions of 1917. Musical ? 
Well, maybe if played on a proper (acoustic) ball-tipped 
sapphire machine, yes ; but as they are, they sound as 
if they were recorded during the crossing of the Naktong, 
in a very heavy tank.— BRIAN RUST, Oxhey, Herts. 

(Might we suggest, with all due reverence, that friend 
Brian tries playing these horrible dubbings on a modern 
machine fitted with a lightweight pickup. If he can bear the 
musical sounds, he will find the records last a very long 
time.— Eds.). 
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HAM OR BACON ? 


Dear Sirs, 

Your correspondent, Mr. P. A. Hamilton, asks in his 
letter in the September issue whether a sound know- 
ledge of chords would enable a musician to play jazz. 

Mr. Hamilton, like millions of other people, has a 


ONE SWEET LETTER 


“*sound knowledge *’ of reading and writing, yet what 
are his chances of becoming a second Shakespeare, 
Dickens or Shaw, merely because he happens to possess 
these basic qualifications. 

Jazz is a ‘‘ natural gift.'’ The young jazz musicians 
main problem is how to express this ‘‘ natural gift ’’ 
through the medium of his instrument. | suggest that 
hard practice with plenty of scales, etc., will help him 
solve this problem. 

Let us not forget that Oliver, Bix, Lang, Waller, etc., 
were MUSICIANS not clueless hams !— JOHNNY 
HOCKEN, Birmingham. 
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IDEA FROM EIRE. 

Dear Sirs, 

Following on the recent Jazz Club broadcast of 
records by Morton a discussion arose among some local 
collectors as to why it should be that these and other 
classic records in the Jazz style are not available to the 
public by some means other than dubbings or expensive 
imports. It seems that the commercial record firms 
cannot be persuaded that it is in their interests to issue 
these discs and the failure of the British Hot Record 
Society seemed to support their attitude. 

However, some means must be found to get these 
records issued, and | would like to place the following 
plan before the jazz loving public for their consideration : 
(1) That a Record Club be formed on the lines of the 

average Book Club with the object of making 
available classic Jazz Records. 

(2) Each member to pay an annual subscription (£1 ?) 
and receive in return any four records from that 
year’s Club issues. The record firms making 
available the discs would thus have a guaranteed 
minimum sale. 

(3) Members could receive their records through their 
local dealer on production of membership card or, 
alternatively, through the post from the Club. 

(4) A committee of well-known jazz lovers could be 
formed to administer the scheme. 

This is, of course, only a suggestion. It may be that 
there are difficulties unperceived by me. Perhaps the 
record firms could not be persuaded to co-operate, or 
perhaps there are not enough collectors to make the 
scheme a commercial proposition. However, | do think 
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FROM YOU. 


the thing should be tried. What do your readers 
think ?— D. E. MOULTON, Dublin, Eire. 

(We like this idea, but would not like the job of trying 
to collect the subscriptions. It will perhaps please you to 
know that H.M.V. are shortly issuing Morton’s Steamboat 
Stomp and Cannon Ball Biues.—Eds.). 
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WHEN DO WE SET THE ALARM ? 


Dear Sirs, 

Many of your readers will no doubt recall Walter de 
Block’s letter in JAZZ JOURNAL telling of his jazz 
record broadcasts. Walter has recently written to me 
that his series has restarted, but that the wavelength is 
not as in his letter, but 198 metres. The station is 
BNRO Antwerp, and the times are from 9-15 to 9-45. 
Unfortunately, | am not sure whether this is GMT or 
Belgian time.— BERT WHYATT, Lincoln. 
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SOUTHPAW RED ? 


Dear Sirs, 

We meant to write to you last June about the photo 
of Tampa Red featured in Mr. Derrick Stewart-Baxter’s 
Preachin’ The Blues.’’ 

We were reminded of this when we noted a short 
reference to Tampa in the September issue of JAZZ 


The point that interested us last June is that in the 
photograph Tampa Red is playing a left-handed guitar ! 
It may be, of course, that the negative was reversed. 
Can any reader confirm that Tampa Red did play the 
guitar left-handed ?— HARRY GILTRAP, Gt. Barrow, 
Nr. Chester. 


* 


SOMEBODY LOVES ’EM. 


Dear Sirs, 

Congratulations to your contributors, Messrs. Lightly 
and Politely, for penning the soundly reasoned and 
much-needed reply to the ‘‘Crow Jim’’ nonsense 
currently being propagated by the Feather-Unlanov 
clique. It should be obvious to anyone with an ear for 
jazz that whilst there have been a few white musicians 
capable of feeling and playing the music, the very 
greatest exponents in any phase of its development have 
all been Negroes. 

I feel | really must write to inform L. and P. that thereis 
at least one reader who appreciates their column, and 
agrees — generally speaking — with their views on 
jazz. If the letters published represent a fair cross- 
section of the correspondence that you receive, it would 
appear that L. and P.’s writings are not very popular 
with your readers. Indeed, it seems that Messrs. L. and 
P., Race and Burman are lumped together very loosely 
in a sort of pro-bop, anti-New Orleans school 
criticism, which is of course very far from being a true 
recognition of their actually widely divergent views on 
jazz. The standards of taste and judgement are different 
in all three cases, and whilst L. and P. and Steve Race 
differ markedly in their views, they are certainly better 
critics than the fatuous Mr. Burman. 

The letters that you print show that many jazz fans 
to-day are incapable of distinguishing between good and 
bad criticism, and any critic who does not express 
unqualified approval of everything in the New Orleans 
idiom, good and bad, and who dares to see anything of 
merit in post-New Orleans developments of jazz, just 
isn’t appreciated. 

Selfishly, | hope that even if L. and P. reach no other 
public but myself they will persevere with their column 
for as long as your magazine flourishes. Theirs is the 
only sane column in English jazz criticism to-day. Long 
live L. and P.! Vive Panassie !— A. J. MARSHALL, 
Finchley, London, N.3. 


er 


ABOUT BIRDS. 


Dear Sirs, 

In the September issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, | read 
with interest Mr. Alan Jackson’s letter in answer to mine 
contained in the July issue. Please may | be allowed to 
answer ? 

Mr. Jackson appears to have some remarkable ideas 
about the sounds in nature. Has he really heard birds 
singing ? Surely not. What is loosely termed the 
singing of birds is really the pleasant sounds of 
speech in bird language, like the modulated sounds of 
human beings in conversation. Mr. Jackson has never 
heard a bird go up or down the scale in musical tones, 
which are produced by regular vibrations — or doesn’t 
he know ? True, an odd note may happen here or there, 
as in human speech, but this is not music. 

Bird noises are pleasant sounds, no more, no less. | 
have never heard anything except pleasant sounds from 
“inkling ’’ streams, and have heard the wind shreik 
and howl; but sing ? Never! The truth is that this 
** music in nature ’’ myth is based on sentimental hum- 
bug and not on fact. If Mr. Jackson needs further proof, 
let him take his manuscript paper and pen, and try 
writing these sounds of nature down in musical notation, 
It is sounds and noises, pleasant or otherwise, in nature, 
which have inspired composers. If Mr. Jackson had 
quoted the human singing voice, | would have agreed 
with him, but it is too limited in range to produce great 
music alone. So it IS true that music is rare enough to 
be almost non-existent in nature. 

Regarding the existence of a form in music before 
Beethoven, surely we all know that. | agree with the 
changing conditions, scenes and times from the stone 
age onwards. But those resulted in a development of 
music rather than a change, which is a different matter. 
From the music of those earliest pioneers, were 
developed other forms, which still left the previous 
forms intact. They are still unchanged. What is 
developed or created in an art form, is what it is and 
remains unchanged, even though other forms develop 
from, or as a result of it. 

Therefore, Bep is not Jazz itself, nor is it a ‘* changed "’ 
form of jazz. !t isa development —- a new musical form. 
Jazz will be Jazz, and Bop remain Bop, in a hundred years 
hence, in principle, no matter what other developments 
arise, though Bop may well be obsolete before then, as 
even its present admirers merely regard it as a step along 
the changing '’ road. 

Mr. Jackson doubts whether the music of his 
** Stonehenge Kit '’ would please our ears. Well, years 
before ‘‘ Stonehenge Kit’s '’ birth, the first sounds of all, 
of the birds, streams and wind, came into being. Now, 
it is a very long time from the birth of those sounds, up 
to our present days. Yet they remain exactly the same 
to-day as in the beginning, and Mr. Jackson likes them so 
much that they have even misled him into a belief that 
they are real music itself. Now, our friend admits that 
“*Stonehenge Kit’s'’ was true music of the inner 
feelings and emotions, so surely we could enjoy it in 
itself, if we didn’t try to hear it through the music of 
(say) Swing or Bop. 

If the passage of time does not alter Mr. Jackson’s 
appreciation of sounds in nature, why should it alter our 
appreciation of any true music, so long as we hear it 
independantly for what it is ? 

The most weird and subtle arg , in my opinion, 
is that which asks us to believe that only by following 
the newest trends in music can we be our contemporary 
age. Who isa Bop supporter to say it ? As for relatives 
in our own backyard — let the Boppers Bop in their 
own, and stop calling their music Jazz, in the name of 
** change.’’ It is a subtle attempt to wash out the true 
Jazz, and will fail whilst true Jazz lovers stand firm 
against it. Incidentally, Mr. Jackson, | never suggested 
that Minton Bop stinks, but merely that it is Bop, not 
Jazz.— L. WRIGHT, Wimborne, Dorset. 

(We can hardly lay claim to being naturalists, but 
nevertheless we have a distinct recollection of once hearing 
a parrot whistle the first eight bars of Rule Britannia. 
Also what about Charlie Parker ? — Eds.). 
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MIXED THRUSHES. 


Dear Sirs, 2 

| have a problem regarding the vocalist on the Bunny 
Berigan recording of The Image Of You and I’m Happy 
Darling, Dancing With You— Victor 25587. Both 
Charles Delaunay’s Discography 1943 (I do not have 
the later edition) and Jazz Directory give the vocalist 
as Gail Reese. | have this item, and the label gives the 
vocalist as Sue Mitchell. | am wondering if this could 
be a pseudonym for Gail Reese, or a mistake on the part 
of the Victor Company ? — PETER RANDALL, Cowley, 
Oxford. 


IMMY JONES : One of the most interesting 

of the bop pianists, this 30-year-old 
coloured musician was born in Memphis, but 
moved with his folks to Chicago when he 
was two. His mother was an accomplished 
pianist, and his father was also interested in 
music, being conductor of a choir. Jimmy’s 
first instrument was the guitar, which he 
picked up when he was 13. Three of his pals 
had formed a vocal trio for kicks, and Jimmy 
began to accompany them on his guitar. 
They got themselves a job at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and became well enough known 
to be given a series of radio dates after this 
job closed. Jimmy naturally developed an 
interest in chords and harmony while 
accompanying the trio, and he began to work 
things out for himself on piano. At that time, 
he was particularly interested in Duke Elling- 
ton, Art Tatum and Teddy Wilson, and he 
decided to take up the study of the piano 
seriously. He was still a pupil at Englewood 
High School then, and he was soon spending 
his evenings gigging with local dance bands 
instead of doing his school homework. How- 
ever, the consequences don’t appear to have 
been at all disastrous, because he went on to 
Kentucky State College, where he remained 
for three years, playing with and arranging 
for the Kentucky State Collegians. This 
provided invaluable experience, and in 1943 
he joined violinist Stuff Smith’s combo, 
eventually going with this outfit to New 
York. On leaving Smith, he worked with a 
large number of groups, including those of 
J. C. Heard, Don Byas and Trummie Young. 
He also worked on numerous recording 
dates, some under his own name with pick-up 
groups. Special mention ‘may be made of his 
album of solos for the Wax label, his Victor 
‘*52nd Street ’’ Album and the series of 
sides he did for HRS under his own name with 
a group made up of Ellington sidemen. Since 
then, he has been acting as accompanist and 
arranger for vocalist Sarah Vaughan. 

ROY KRAL: This young Chicago-born 
pianist has become well-known during the 
past few years as a bop pianist, bop vocalist, 
bop arranger and bop composer (Birdland, 
Euphoria, etc.). He is at present the leader 
of a small, modernistic group which features 
vocals by his wife, Jackie Cain (who was 
placed in the last METRONOME poll ahead 
of such well-known girl singers as Jo Stafford, 
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MORE PRESENT-DAY 


PIANISTS 


(Conclusion) 


FRANK SKERRET. 


Anita O’Day, Dinah Shore, Margaret Whiting, 
Lena Horne, Mildred Bailey, Nellie Lutcher, 
Mindy Carson, etc.). Roy started studying 
piano when he was 5, but didn’t form his first 
dance band until he had reached the ripe old 
age of 12. He was, of course, still at school 
then, and the outfit played all the school 
functions when he went on to high school, Roy 
organised another five-piece group, and got 
his first professional job at Wisconsin. On 
graduation, he formed a 12-piece band, and 
did most of the scoring for it. Came the war, 
and Roy was placed in the army band led by 
Wayne King. Later, he was assigned to the 
leadership of another army dance band in 
Detroit, and on his discharge took over the 
job of staff arranger for the studio orchestra 
at Detroit station WW4, for which he’d done 
a few odd chores while he was in the service. 
In 1945 he got to know famous Herman 
arranger Ralph Burns, and with his help did 
some scores for the Herd, but Woody never 
got around to using any of them. However, 
Burns also managed to get Roy a job as pianist 
and arranger with Georgie Auld. When this 
outfit broke up, Kral went to the George 
Davis Quartet at Jump Town in Chicago, and 
after about a month Jackie Cain joined the 
unit as vocalist. After about a year, Jackie 
went to the Charlie Ventura band, and then 
returned to the Davis group, to tell them 
Charlie had convinced her bop was the thing, 
and from then on she and Roy featured 
unison bop vocal duets. After hearing them, 
Ventura promptly hired both of them. They 
stayed with Ventura for some months, but 
eventually decided to form their own group, 
using piano, guitar, drums, bass and ’cello, 
which has since been replaced by clarinet. 
The group plays some ballads, some bop, some 
other modern stuff, but no jazz. 

JOYCE LACY : There were quite a number 
of raised eyebrows when Doc Evans hired a 
girl as pianist with his fine Dixieland band, 
and some people were uncharitable enough 
to point significantly to the fact that Joyce’s 
husband, Johnny McDonald, played sax with 
the outfit. But Doc’s no fool — he hired her, 
he says, because ‘“‘she is a very capable 
musician, and was chosen because she out- 
ranked a score of candidates for the job. | 
am proud to have here as a member of my 
organisation.”” Joyce was born in Malden, 
Mo., and both her parents were pianists. Her 
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first formal music lessons were begun at the 
age of 7, her teacher being a Mrs. Florina 
Morris —a good omen, since Mrs. Morris 
had also been Jess Stacy’s first teacher. 
Joyce’s interest in dance music began when 
she was 10. She became the pianist with the 
orchestra at the high school which she 
attended, and tried to broaden her ideas by 
going to see and hear ‘* musicals ’’ at the 
local cinemas. When she was I5 she started 
playing with local dance bands, and soon 
earned the reputation of the best pianist in 
the district. When she was 18, her older 
brother, who was staying in Flint, Michigan, 
advised her that she would find greater 
opportunities there to develop her talent, 
and she worked for two years with various 
units in Flint. Strangely enough, it wasn’t 
until this period that she realised the value of 
gramophone records in studying the styles of 
the great jazz pianists. In 1938, she moved 
to Detroit, where she had no difficulty in 
getting jobs, both as a soloist and with bands. 
She remained there for 10 years, until she 
left at the beginning of 1949 to join Doc 
Evans in Chicago. She must now be regarded 
as having staked a real claim to be numbered 
among the very few members of her sex to 
have made the grade in jazz. 

BUS MOTEN : It may seem rather strange 
to describe as a ‘* present-day ’’ pianist a man 
who has been playing professionally for over 
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20 years, but it may very well be that Ira 
‘“* Buster ’’ Moten is only now on the thres- 
hold of general recognition and acclaim, for 
this talented pianist and vocalist, who played 
accordion on records by his uncle Bennie’s 
famous Kansas City Orchestra back in 1929, 
has recently been contracted by Dave Dexter 
of Capitol to do a series of recordings. Bus 
is, of course, a native of Kansas City. He 
began playing piano when he was 5, and was 
encouraged and helped by his uncle, the 
celebrated K. C. pianist and leader, Bennie 
Moten, who died in 1935. Bus got his formal 
training at the Kansas City Conservatory, and 
did the usual gigging with local outfits while 
he was in high school. On graduation, how- 
ever, he went into vaudeville and toured until 
1929, when he returned to Kansas City. It 
was then that he bought his first accordion, 
and mastered it so rapidly that within a 
matter of months he was playing it with the 
great Bennie Moten band. In fact, Bus 
actually fronted the band from 1929 until 
1935, during which years it boasted such 
sidemen as Count Basie, Lester Young, Hot 
Lips Page, Ben Webster, Hershal Evans and 
blues shouter Jimmy Rushing. Bus spent the 
six years following Bennie’s death playing 
with various combos in and around Kansas 
City, but started out as a single in 1941, and 
has been working as a solo pianist and vocalist 
ever since. No doubt Capitol will shortly be 
issuing in the States other sides to follow their 
initial issue of Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody None 
Of My Jelly-Roll/It’s Hard To Laugh Or Smile, 
thereby belatedly bringing to Bus Moten the 
recognition he deserves. 

BILLY TAYLOR : This 29-year-old coloured 
pianist, lecturer and author of several works 
on various aspects of modern music hails from 
Greenville, North Carolina, but has lived in 
Washington since early childhood. His 
formal musical training began while he was 
still very young, and he followed the normal 
pattern of developing an interest in dance 
music, and playing with various dance units, 
while he was at high school. His first import- 
ant influences were Fats Waller and Claude 
Hopkins, and subsequently Teddy Wilson and 
Art Tatum. He attended Virginia State 
College from 1938 until 1942, and obtained 
the degree of Bachelor of Music. While there, 
he played with and scored for the dance band, 
sang in the glee club, organised and did the 
arrangements for a vocal quintette and acted 
as student director of the symphony orchestra. 
At the same time, he was gigging with local 
bands, and had a regular radio spot. How he 
found time for his studies is something of a 
mystery. Anyhow, he says ‘‘ At the end of 
those four years | was so beat | took a year off 
and just rested !’’ At the end of that year, 
he took his first trip to New York to find 
himself a job. He knew Minton’s was a hang- 
out for musicians, particularly those who 
were likely to be in sympathy with his own 
musical philosophies, so he called there. He 
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got talking with some of the habitués, and 
landed a job with Ben Webster the first 
night. Webster’s outfit was then playing 
the Three Deuces. He next joined Dizzy 
Gillespie’s band — incidentally the first unit 
Dizzy ever had which played bop. Later, 
Billy played with Eddie South, Stuff Smith and 
the quintet which Cozy Cole had in the Billy 
Rose musical, ‘‘ Seven Lively Arts.’’ Then he 
spent an interesting two months with 
Machito’s Afro-Cuban band, of which he 
recalls ‘‘ That gang sometimes had as many as 
ten rhythms going at one time.’’ Erroll 
Garner left the Slam Stewart Trio at this time, 
and Billy took his place. He later went ona 
European tour with Don Redman’s latest 
band, and stayed on in Paris when the outfit 
returned to the States. In Paris, he made 
some recordings, and did several concerts 
sponsored by the Hot Club of France. On 
his return to the States, he did solo work at 
numerous clubs on 52nd Street and at Wells’ 
in Harlem, then formed a duo with organist 
Bob Wyatt, working hotels and clubs. He 
later formed a quartet, and is now working 
with this group in night spots and on tele- 
vision. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


11, Great Newport Street, 


W.C. 2. 
(next to Leicester Square Station) 


—o— 


MONDAYS & THURSDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOONS. 


—o— 


The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 
in Great Britain can be confirmed 


by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 
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BARNUM and ULANOV BLUES 


ERNEST BORNEMAN. 


VERY once in a while, some smart character 
resuscitates old Barnum and conks you 
on the head with a weepy onion. ‘‘ Never 
give a sucker an even break,’ taught the old 
master, and having learned our lesson, we 
shall now wipe our eyes without self-pity and 
award the Barnum Medal for the Wow of 
the Month to Mr. barry ulanov for his 
comments on the British scene, delivered 
with such charming condescension in the 
October issue of METRONOME. 

The item is entitled righto ! that’s jazz in 
great britain : crawling with scrubbers, fright- 
fully posh, and full of talented and charming 
geezers (lower case lettering naturally, just 
for the sake of Miss Mildred Constantine, 
head of the Graphic design section of the 
department of architecture and design of the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York, who 
recently found it in her heart to select Mr. 
barry ulanov’s very own lower case typo- 
graphy as suitable for exhibition to the lower 
age groups of New York’s precocious student 
world). 

This honey of an item is made up of such 
sugared words as these: ‘‘ For Americans 
in England, the jazz there is astonishing, some 
of it fine, little of it very bad, and most of it 
what we would call hip... in a rapid waltz 
around the ballrooms (which are called 
palais), the regular and irregular clubs where 
jazz is played and listened to in London and 
environs, one finds oneself, over and over 
again, saying to oneself or the nearest British 
jazz fan, ‘ Why, this is wonderful music, dear 
boy ; it jumps !’”’ 

“|. . the soloists are well-equipped, 
inspired musicians . . . and there is an atmos- 
phere ... There are jazzmen to listen to and 
conversations to hear, both of a high order, 
in clubs, radio studios and pubs, in ballrooms 
and newspaper offices and across the desk 
from such an energetic and thinking band 
agent as Harold Davison ... When a broad- 
cast of Stanley Black’s excellently rehearsed 
dance orchestra is over, the tonic effect of 
jazzmen upon symphony orchestras will pull 
Stanley and B.B.C. producer Johnny Stewart, 


says the Oxford Dictionary. 


and his singer, Dick James, and MELODY 
MAKER and GRAMOPHONE record critic 
Edgar Jackson into a stimulating talk over a 
warm brown ale... they will push a carefully 
examined point to within a glimpse of dis- 
appearance, and not lose its head or theirs.” 

‘“When one leaves London, after the 
experience of the city itself, its magnificent 
people and places, after the good modern 
jazz has become a distant echo and the bad 
old a forgotten thud, a few impressions 
remain... There is the softness and good 
taste of almost everyone of any validity or 
vitality in the business . . . You will discover 
that jazz is reaching a semblance of maturity 
in Great Britain, that it will survive there as 
here, but with a difference, with the special 
reserve, the charming constraint, the reflect- 
ive sobriety which have always marked the 
British apart from us and just as surely 
endeared them to us.”’ 

Now we all know, ever since George 
Chapman told us so some 300 years ago, that 
an Englishman, being flattered, is a lamb ; let 
us therefore deduct half of this as the gentle 
soft-soaping of the natives by which the polite 
guest is hoping to pay off his debts to his 
quondam hosts. Then what are we left with ? 
The bailrooms that are called palais? The 
jazzmen to listen to in newspaper offices ? 
The conversations to be heard across the desk 
from such an energetic and thinking band 
agent as Harold Davison ? Or the ‘‘ sem- 
blance of maturity ’’ which jazz is reaching 
in Great Britain ? 

The semblance of an inkling tells us that 
honeyed words have lured us into a Shavian 
world of irony and secret laughter. We 
have been warned that the face-flatterer and 
the back-biter are the same. But have we 
been warned sufficiently ? A semblance is 
something that seems like something else 
but isn’t so in actual fact. ‘‘ Bears the 
semblance of an angel and the heart ofa devil,”’ 
Now is Mr. 
ulanov really flattering his hosts ? Or is he 
kidding them ? Or is he kidding himself ? 
Let us investigate the alternatives. 
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‘“Some of the Stan Kenton and Pete 
Rugolo scores, which make up so much of 
the Lewis band’s library, assume a lustiness 
in this investiture which Stan’s band have not 
always had,’’ says Mr. ulanov. ‘* The result 
... is affecting music . . . dotted with the vast 
strokes of an individual talent, sometimes 
brilliantly applied.”’ 

Now is that true ? Let the readers decide. 

Or this: ‘‘ British fans listen attentively. 
You see it at the sessions, when a tenor man 
like Ronnie Scott, with his Getz-like love- 
liness of tone, takes his innings.’’ Is that 
true ? And even if it were true that Ronnie 
Scott plays like Stan Getz, can it be said truly 
even by those who admire Stan’s vibratoless 
tone that it is ‘‘lovely’’ ? Isn’t ‘* lovely ”’ 
exactly the adjective that cool tenor men 
have been trying to get away from ? 

Or this : ‘‘ The British are . . . committed, 
and that makes for enthusiastic and mearing- 
ful performances, performances which are 
several levels beyond the audiences, but which 
feed upon their vigorous support.’’ What 
kind of double-talk is this? It describes 
either the normal relationship between any 
successful artist and his audience, or it 
describes nothing at all. In either case, it’s 


verbiage. 
Or the final section on the special British 
flavour of jazz: ‘‘. .. the special reserve, 


the charming constraint, the reflective 
sobriety which have always marked the 
British apart from us and just as surely 
endeared them to us.’’ Now is that a true 
description of the relationship between 
Britain and America, or is it just the fluff of 
a myth perpetuated by one-day visitors from 
West 58th Street ? And even if there were 
such a thing as the mythical national character 
of the British which Mr. ulanov describes, 
how, please, does it show in British jazz ? 
Who plays his bop drums with “* special 
reserve ’’ ? Who plays Cement Mixer or 
Oopapada with ‘‘charming constraint ’’ ? 
And whatever nice things there may be said 
about Vic Lewis and his 20-piece group, 

(continued on Page 18) 
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COLLECTOR'S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


Requiem. 
A Threnody by Gray Clarke. 


HE battered, cobwebby old gramophone 
depicted at the head of this column will, 
| fear, be almost the only familiar ingredient 
of this instalment of ‘‘ Collectors’ Stuff.’’ 
For some fifteen years on and off the Davis 
and Clarke alliance has invariably written on 
matters discographical as a single entity, 
employing for convenience the detached first 
person plural. Given a normal expectation 
of life and the continued kindly tolerance of 
our readers, we hope jointly that this state 
of affairs may continue for twice as long at 
least in the future. Just for this once, how- 
ever, the perpendicular pronoun intrudes, 
and where used indicates that the words are 
wholly and solely those of Gray Clarke. 


(continued from Poge 17) 


‘* reflective sobriety ’’ is surely not among 
them — or could Mr. ulanov be kidding us ? 

The suspicion is irrepressible, and for 
having got away with it, we award Mr. 
ulanov this victim’s first prize for the Wow 
of the Month. But for the consolation of the 
other victims, we will spend another minute 
on the question of whether Mr. ulanov, like 
so many other perpetrators of practical jokes, 
might not be kidding himself as well. 

Let us assume, then, for a moment, that 
Mr. ulanov really means what he says. If he 
believes that the British musicians whom he 
has so dubiously honoured with his praise are 
actually on the same level as their American 
prototypes, the only conclusion to be drawn 
is that the level of American jazz (or at any 
rate of the kind of American jazz which Mr. 
ulanov habitually publicises) must be con- 
siderably lower than he has led us to believe. 

This victim admits freely that he himself 
has been among those who have been led to 
believe time and time again that there must 
be something to the new musical giants which 
Mr. ulanov happens to discover with such 
startling frequency among the Getzes, 
Tristanos, Konitzes and La Portas of the 
Manhattan scene ; this victim also admits 
that he has lost many thousand dollars 
travelling back and forth across the Atlantic 
in pursuit of Mr. ulanov’s rhetoric, only to 
find on arrival that the giants were less than 
dwarfs and the rietoric less than representa- 
tive of the facts of the matter. 

Discouraged by these adventures one 
begins to speculate whether Mr. ulanov’s 
choice of lower case lettering might not 
indeed be most fortunate to express the 
calibre of his taste. : 


What has to be written now is painful 
enough work for me ; to associate Davis with 
it even by implication would be to remind 
him of an experience which he would prefer 
to forget for the present. The facts aresimple 
enough, and have already received more press 
publicity than those most concerned would 
have desired had they had complete freedom 
of choice in the matter. Within a few 
minutes of the early hours of the morning of 
September 6th, Davis’s home was completely 
destroyed by fire, the cause of which is 
unknown and now most unlikely ever to be 
discovered. 

It could have been worse. If the alarm had 
been given a very few minutes later, | might 
now have been regretting the loss of my 
oldest and closest friend and his family. But 
the material loss was bad enough. In those 
few minutes, what | can call — though Davis 
himself never would — the finest collection 
of jazz rarities in this country went up in 
smoke ; five thousand odd discs, the result of 
twenty years patient searching and planning, 
practically every disc a foreign issue, a cut-out 
or both. The melancholy reckoning includes 
some 200-odd Paramounts, 100 Gennetts, 
comprehensive selections from all the Ameri- 
can race lists, and, in fact, remarkably full 
files of virtually every worth while record of 
jazz issued up to the early thirties. As a final 
irony of fate, the only records well and truly 
salvaged were a box of ‘‘throw-outs ”’ 
awaiting transport to the scrap merchant. 

With the records went a unique collection 
of catalogues and the main files of the partner- 
ship. Oh! yes! collectors’ files are, often 
deservedly, the subject of much good-natured 
leg pulling ; | have pulled Davis’s leg as hard 
as anybody about his methodical madness for 
neatly documenting every smallest piece of 
useful information which came our way. But 
in practice there are few serious collectors 
who do not owe at least something to his 
patient and painstaking collation of record 
data. Much of what has now been lost is 
irreplaceable ; it was exclusive, not because 
we had any selfish desire to keep it to our- 
selves, but simply because the available 
outlets permit of only a very little being 
released at a time. 

Individually and jointly, we have been build- 
ing up our sources of reference since the late 
twenties. Most of the groundwork was done 
in days which, as | look back, seem incredibly 
spacious. Within that early framework, it 
was possible to add new information as it 
came to light ; to reconstruct it now, even 
if the sources were always still available, is 
something which can hardly be contemplated. 
It will be especially difficult in the case of the 
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minor American labels in which, since the 
war, Davis had specialised. Ajax, Autograph, 
Herwin and Harmograph, for instance, had 
had his particular attention, and the carefully 
contrived library of these very elusive labels, 
with the supporting documentation, is gone. 
We have previously emphasized that all this 
is still only a hobby for both of us, and has to 
be fitted into odd corners of days otherwise 
well filled to the point of discomfort with 
other and more obligatory activities. It is 
unlikely that either of us can expect more 
leisure in years to come, so we have resigned 
ourselves to doing without most of our 
conveniences in the way of reference for the 
future. Oddly enough, both of us have been 
suffering from a queer feeling of guilt, since 
we have had enough kindly expressions of 
sympathy and offers of assistance to make us 
feel that, in some measures, the loss is one to 
collectors in general. 

However, ‘‘ Collectors’ Stuff ’’ and other 
connected enterprises will continue ; on 
that point we are determined. In the casual 
way in which the partnership had worked for 
rising twenty years, it has come to be tacitly 
recognised that neither one of us could 
possibly take the responsibility — financial 
or otherwise —of accumulating all the 
material of all kinds that we needed or wanted 
jointly. As things worked out, our individual 
holdings were regarded as a common pool, 
and Davis concentrated on finding the jazz 
whilst | gave my energies to more formal 
types of music. Nevertheless, there are 
something over a couple of thousand not too 
well known records of jazz and a healthy pile 
of catalogues kicking around the Clarke 
homestead. In addition, a good deal of vital 
information was duplicated for my own use, 
and is still available ; and on this basis we are 
content to build again. 

So | suspect that future issues of ‘* Collec- 
tors’ Stuff ’’ will not be entirely devoid of 
numbers. We have no intention of turning 
in our pontifical diadems just yet awhile, 
though obviously it will take a little time to 
reorganize, especially as Davis is temporarily 
without a settled home. Both of us, | fear, 
are occasionally given to cynicism about the 
human race, but at times like these it is 
surprising how nice people are. It was rather 
touching to find so many people whom we 
know barely as names so genuinely concerned 
on our behalf. Within two days of the 
accident | personally received something like 
a couple of dozen letters, visits or phone calls, 
mostly from people known to us only through 
our writings, all expressing sympathy and 
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offering any help within their power. We 
can only say a general ‘‘ Thank you ”’ to all 
of them. 

Lastly, it may well be that a number of our 
correspondents will be awaiting replies to 
letters lost in the fire. By the time this gets 
into print, | hope that we shall have made 
individual contact with most of them ; but 
if we have missed anybody who feels that we 
owe him a reply, we should be glad if he will 
write in again in care of the magazine. We 
will either furnish the information required, 
or, if this is beyond our temporarily dimin- 
ished powers, see to it that the enquiry is 
transferred to someone who can give the 
answer. 

Before retiring into my normal quasi- 


anonymity, | might as well add that we are 
now able to offer yet another cogent reason 
why originals are always preferable to 
reprints. Davis says they burn ever so much 
better. And as the sole proprietor of the 
season’s most expensive bonfire, he should 
know ! Salvage, nevertheless, is proceeding. 
Critical Dicta. 
‘Discrimination against a background of 
knowledge is musical appreciation in opera- 
tion, it is the basis of taste in the art, and it is 
the primary stage of criticism . . . The mind, 
as well as the heart and the senses, is involved 
in the experience of music.’’ 
THE TIMES Music Critic. 
29th September, 1950. 


(continued from Page 5) 


Louis Blues ’’ with Bessie Smith took place 
on the eve <f this issue’s deadline. Other 
than to report that the affair was a huge 
success, we'll wait until next month to fully 
cover this historic event. 


When played over ‘‘ Jazz On Parade ”’ 
recently, the Decca Mark White discs were 
VERY favourably received ; especially Freddy 
Randall and Sid Phillips. My tastes lean 
toward the N.O. style and most of my 
listeners were of the opinion that all British 
jazzmen were of the Humph school. Those 
who prefer this more modern style (and 
they are the majority) were very impressed. 
See you here next month. 


THE MUSIC OF 


COMPLETE DISCOGRAPHY - PICTURES - ARTICLES 


THOMAS 


WALLER 


Price 1/9 post free. 


J. J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28, LADBROKE SQUARE, W.11. 


UNIQUE OFFER 
Any- Five Kecords for 45]- 


ALL IN NEW OR REALLY EXCELLENT CONDITION. 


WASHBOARD SAM : She's Just My Size/Fool About That Woman 
You Can’t Make The Grade/Soap And Water Blues 
BIG BILL: You've Been Mistreatin’ Me/I Stay Blue All The Time 


Five Feet Seven/I| Wonder 


Pick Where Upu 


GEORGE HARTMAN BAND: Diga Diga Do/Muskrat Ramble 


CY WATTS BAND (Aust): Gaslight Jazz/Muskrat Ramble 
BIX with WHITEMAN: Oh! Miss Hannah/China Boy 


Tin Roof Blues/Jazz Me Blues 


BIG MACEO: Have You Heard About It ?/Leaving Blues 
It’s All Over Now/I’m So Worried 


F.C. HIGGINBOTHAM/F. NEWTON : Weary hone Blues/Daybreak Blues 


LONNIE JOHNSON : | Feel So Lonesome/Pleasing ou 
Bewildered/I Know It’s Love 
JAZZ GILLUM : _ Dem Bones/The Blues What Am 
I’m Gonna Train My Baby/You Got To Run Me Down 
Long Razor Blues/I’m Not The Lad 
Fast Woman Blues/Keep On Sailing 
TOMMY McCLENNAN : New Highway No. SI /Travellin® Highway Man 
FATS WALLER : oni ‘Jitterbug Waltz 
Sugar Blues/Somebody Stole My Gal 
SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON : Better Cut That Out/The Big Boat 
Elevator Woman/Sonny Boy’s Jump 
LIL GREEN : Last Go Round/That Old Feeling 
Knockin’ Myself Out/Why Don’t You Do Right ? 
| Want A Good Man Bad/Outside Of That 
ROD CLESS QUARTET : | Know That You Know/Pallet On The Floor 
ST. LOUIS JIMMY: One More Break/Strange Woman 
WINGS OVER JORDAN : He'll Understand/Until | Find The Lord 
WALTER DAVIS : Please Remember Me/New B. And O. Blues 
LITTLE EDDIE BOYD: Gettin’ My Divorce/Playmate Shuffle 
YANK RACHELL : Bye Bye Blues/Katy Lee Blues 
GRAEME BELL BAND: Sobbin’ Blues/Wolverine Blues 
Georgia Camp Meeting/Irish Black Bottom 
JOHNNY WITTWER TRIO: Joe’s Blues/Wolverine Blues 
Tiger Rag/Come Back, Sweet Papa 


THE THREE DEUCES: About Face/Jig Walk 
Last Time | Saw Chicago/Deuces Wild 


REX STEWART : Indiana/Sydney Sobs 
Carribbean Cradle Song/Lady Be Good 
BARBECUE BOB: Blues/She’s Gone Blues 
Yo Yo Blues/Monkey And Baboon 
BILLY BIRD: Alabama Blues. Parts | and 2 
SPECIAL BING CROSBY “ blow-up’”’: Wrap Your Troubles In Dreams/ 
Philco Show 
ILLINOIS JACQUET: Try Me One More Time/Jet Propulsion 
SOUTHERN JAZZ GROUP (Aust): Original Stump Jump  Blues/Sweet 
Georgia Brown 
Southern March/Jazz 
BILL CROSBY : Sneaking Woman Blues/Eat, Drink And Be Meri 
NOLAN WELSH (with ARMSTRONG): St. Peter Blues/Brigwell Blues 
CHIPPIE HILL (with ARMSTRONG): Pleadin’ The Blues/Pratt City Blues 
J. R. MORTON/JABBO SMITH : London Blues/Jazz Battle 
PIXIE ROBERTS TRIO: Big Butter And Egg Man/Blues In Thirds 
McINTYRE-HOUNSLOW JAZZ GROUP: Peculiar Man/Never Meant To 
Do That Thing 
KEITH HOUNSLOW JAZZ GROUP: — In New Orleans/St. James 
niirmar 
ART HODES BAND: Slow ’Em Down Blues/She’s Crying For Me 
CASS SIMPSON /RED NICHOLS: You've Gone/Lonesome Lovesick 
ues 
KING OLIVER : Sobbin’ Blues/Sweet Lovin’ Man 
SIX ALARM SIX: Blues Doctor/Ostrich Walk 
THELONIUS MONK: Ruby, My Dear/Evidence 
In view of the inevitable response, please give several alternatives if possible. 
Postage is free. Please send remittance, no C.O.D. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th November. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. G — Good S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
V — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 


For Advertisers’ Index see foot of page. 


ant Black Bottom 
Blues Lady Be Good B.&W. N 12/6 GAR Steamboat Stomp Smokehouse Blues BRS 12/6 STE 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. Cannon Ball Blues/Grandpa S. ... Bil N 14/- STE 

Black Made Me Love 12/6 STE Sidewalk Blues Deadman Blues/Deep Creek 
AUCTION—JELLY ROLL MORTON CONGRESS RECORDINGS. Red Hot P/Burn Iceberg/ Pretty Lil L. 

Albums |, 2, 3,4. 16 12-in. records .. GAR Lawrence/Ponchartrain. 4 in Victor Album N #/- MOO 
AUSTIN, LOVIE. NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS. 

Heebie Jeebies ‘Mojo Blues JRS N T/s cus St. ney Tem N 14/- STE 
BELL, GRAEME. NOONE APEX CLUB. 

Tiger Rag/Ain't GonnaGive ... PaF N T/S cus ue/l Know That You... =... N T/S STE 
BLYTHE DIXIE FOUR. OL 

Kentucky Stomp/St. Louis Man... E/N T/S CUS High Society /Tears AANO T/S Cus 
BIGARD, BARNEY. Room Rent/Ain't Gonna Tell... Bilt N STE 

Caravan/Stompy Jones ... Vo Vv Ts cus London Cafe/Camp Meeting... = Bilt N 14/. STE 
BRUNSWICK CUTOUTS. ony ki Dream/Baby Doll Bile N STE 

N .. .. ... N 13/6 STE 
CHICAGO RHYTHM KINGS. Dippermouth/Savoy Ex N 12/6 STE 
Baby Won't You/Try To Stop Crying... ids Br N 10/- STE PORT OF HARLEM 7 
McCOY, VIOLA. Blues for pre Bechet, 12-in. E T/S cus 

Midnight Blues/Triflin’ Blues ... Gen V/E T/S CUS SMITH, 

CRAWFORD, ROSETTA Many — Wants Bilt N 12/- LAN 

Fat Frogs/Double-Cross Papa VoE N TA STE Empty Bed 2 and 2 Co N STE 
DIXIELAND JAZZ JAMBOREE. Young Woman/Cakewalkin’ Babes... ae Co N 10/6 STE 

Wild Bill Davison. L.P. 10-in. 8 tunes 45/- BEA Lost Your Head/Baby Doll Co N 10/6 
DODDS, BABY. Cold in Hand/Good Ol’ Wagon Sus be Co N 10/6 STE 

Alberts Blues/Manhattan Stomp Cir E T/S Cus SMITH, TRIXIE, 

DODDS, JOHNNY. Blues ... BS v T/S CUS 

South Bound (Young CJB) Cen N T/sS cus 

Melancholy E T/S cus Do What You Did/My Handy Man... ... SpE N T/S CUS 

Joe Turner Blues/Erastus Plays Br N 10/6 STE WHITE, JOS H. 

Come On and Stomp After You're Gone... Br N 106 STE Riddle Song’ House | Live “ee ove see v-D E T/A STE 

Many —State Wants... ... N LAN WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

EARLY RECORDINGS. If You Like/Have You Felt bas Sas sas Co E T/S cus 
Many Obscure Labels — Write BEA Swallertail/Looka There aes ale Jue Vo ¥ T/S Cc 
DUKE ELLINGTON. 

Choo-Choo Rainy Nights Blu-Disc N T/. Cus 

Animal Crackers Lil Farina AFCDJ) EN T/A’ CUS WANTEDS. 

Sing You Sinners . HoWeek V+ T/S CUS 

Oklahoma Stomp Move Over AFCDJ N T/s Cus ALLEN, HENRY. 

Black and Tan, 2 parts (from film), I2-in. AFG E Ts cus You Might Get Better/Sugar Hill ios ne HMV E T STE 
FRISCO JAZZ BAND BERIGAN, BUNNY. 

Red Wing Jazz Me Blues N 12/6 GAR Once In A Million Years RAN 

Jazz Ball Band Huggin’ and Chalk. Pac N 12/6 GAR Roses In December... HMV N/E RAN 
GOLDKETTE, JEAN (Bix). CROSBY, BOB. P 

le DORSEY, TOM. 
He we Your’e Here, You’re There... .. HMV N/E § RAN 

Dutch Treat Penny Blues HRS N 10/- GAR ECLIPSE ALLEY FIVE. 

HODES, ART. Bucket Got Hole/Way | Brive . Cir N/E DUR 
JR N 9/- GAR Faraway Blues/Bill Bailey Cir N/E DUR 

Jeeps Blues Rendezvous Co N T/s Cus An N/E LAN 
My SinjWedding of the Painted Doll... .... HMV 7/6 GRE 

Boogie Blues J Cc B.& W. N 10/6 STE LEWIS, GEORGE. 

JOHNSO NUAND SPIVEY. Just A Closer Walk AM N/E DUR 

Furniture Man Biue: vs OK N T/A STE Just A While To Stay... Kae see AM N/E S DUR 
LANG AND JOHNSON, LONNIE. LOFTON, CRIPPLE CLARENCE. 
wren Riffs PaE N T/A STE Any except Fives N/E LAN 

MILLER, PUNCH. 

Weepin Willow Fineland Blues OK G cus West End Sugarfoot Stomp _.... Ses N/E DUR 
MANNONE, WINGY — MORTON, J. R. Muscle Shoal/Boy in Boat. .. ... Ses N/E S$ DUR 

Never Had Lovin’ /Alone Without You ‘ SE N T/A STE 
MARTIN, SARA. NOBLE, RAY. HMV —  T/S_ STE 

Nobody ‘Can Bake If You Don’t she OK Vv T/S cus Many various 
MEZZROW, MEZZ. WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Really The Blues Milk For Mezz SES N 10/- GAR Mandy/Little Blackbird ... PaE E STE 


BEA: Beadneil, 


Sunderland. 


27 Cairns Road, 


Cus: T. Cusack, 
Belfast. 


196 Lisburn Road, 


DUR: L. M. Dury, 52 Seagrove Road, 


North End, Portsmouth. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


GAR: 8B. Garland, 31 Ashburton Road, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 


MOO: R. Moore, 92 Philipsburgh Avenue, 
Fairview, Dublin. 
RAN: Peter Randall, 58, Oliver Road, 
Cowley, Oxford. 
W. B. Smith, 15 Ings Road, Osmond- 
thorpe, Leeds, 9. 
H. Stewart, 132 Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.3. 


GRE: V. Green, 3 Willingham Street, 
Grimsby. SMI: 


LAN: J. W. Langmead, 162 Peverell Park STE : 
Road, Plymouth. 
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MELODISC 


RECORDS 


BROWNIE. McGHEE 


(Blues Singer with guitar) 


1127. 
Me and My Dog—Secret Mojo Blues. 


BECHET-SPANIER BIG FOUR 


8005. 
Sweet Lorraine—Lazy River. 


8006. 
Squeeze Me—Sweet Sue Just You. 


DOC EVANS DIXIELAND BAND 
1115. 
Fidgety Feet—Clarinet Marmalade. 


1116. 
Sensation Rag—At the Jazz Band Ball. 


1100 series - 5/9d. 


MEADE LUX LEWIS 
1130. 
Yancey’s Pride—The Boogie Tidal. 


1136. 
Denapas Parade—Glendale Glide. 


ERROLL GARNER 
1135. 
Lady Be Good—Don’t Blame Me. 


688. 
I Cover the Waterfront—Penthouse Serenade. 


JOSH WHITE 


8008. 
Mean Mistreatin’ Woman—Baby Baby. 


8000 series - 7/2d. 


FROM ALL LEADING DEALERS OR ADDRESS BELOW 


It is not too soon to tell relatives and friends that 
this Xmas you want Jazz Records and Books -°- 


SHOW THEM OUR LISTS. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ BOOK & RECORD DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


(Next?to Leicester Square Underground Station) 


LONDON, W.C. 2. ta: 


TEMple 2315. 


THE JAZZ STORE 


IN THE HEART OF LONDON 


; 
— 
fic 
a 


9, Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 


Firehouse Five Plus Two 


A 67 Firehouse Stomp / Blues My Naughty 
Sweetie Gives to me. 


A 68 


(Through the Courtesy of GOOD TIME JAZZ Record Co. of Hollywood, U.S.A.) 


BLU 


We present some fine examples of traditional 
blues singing by genuine folk artists : 


Fireman’s Lament / San. 


Blind Lemon Jefferson wees and guitar) 


WEARY DOGS BLUES 


| 
CHANGE MY LUCK BLUES | oiead 
HANGMAN’S BLUES ) 
R 39 
LOCKSTEP BLUES 
Blind Blake (Vocal and guitar) 
SOUTHERN RAG (guitar solo) | R40 
C.C. PILL BLUES 
HEY HEY DADDY BLUES 
| 


BROWNSKIN MAMA BLUES } 


Will Ezell, piano) 
Bob Call, piano*) 


Elzadie Robinson 


ARKANSAS MILL BLUES | 


GOLD MANSION BLUES | R 36 
ROWDY MAN BLUES ) R 37 
GOING SOUTH BLUES | 
THE SANTA CLAUS CRAVE 

| 33* 


ST. LOUIS CYCLONE BLUES | 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


31 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs 


Che Finest Stock and Sewice in the 
North of England - - For the Jazz 
Collector of All tastes, 


H.M.V., COLUM- 
BIA, PARLOPHONE 


Radiograms - Tele- 
vision - Record Play- 


tl rs - Pick-ups - Port- 
BRUNSWICK, 
able Gramophones 
DECCA, and all the in a wide range of 
private labels. prices. 
SERVICE 


EXPERT REPAIR 
Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 
LIVERPOOL 


Visit Foyles New Records Dept. 


= * FOR RECORDS * 


Records 


Foyles Gramophone 


dept. is one of the _ largest 


and best-equipped_ record 


showrooms in London. 


We stock all Records 


reviewed in Jazz Journal 


W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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